UEIIORANDUM  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  OF  INTEREST  TO  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

issued  by  the 

Friends  Cosmittee  on  National  Legislation 
1000  Eleventh  Street,  N,  W, 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Washington  Letter  No,  60  February  2h,  19l9 

HALF  A  MILLION  FACE  STARVATION 

So  reads  an  announcement  of  the  growing  refugee  problem  in  the  Near  East,  8U^  of  these 
refugees  are  children,  mothers,  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  Palestine  refugee  problem  has 
mushroomed  to  a  magnitude  greater  than  today's  Jewish  displaced  persons  problem  in  Europe. 
Thou^  little  publicity  has  been  given  in  the  United  States  to  this  situation,  the  problem 
is  tremendous.  Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  there  were  approximately  one 
three-quarter  million  Arabs  in  Palestine  proper.  Over  five  hundred  thousand  are  now 
living  in  neighboring  countries,  having  left  Palestine  because  of  inflammatory  rumors 
among  themselves  initiated  by  the  Arab  leadership  or  because  of  fear  of  Jewish  terrorist 
groups  in  Palestine. 

All  attempts  by  voluntary  agencies,  religious  groups,  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  such  as  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  and  World  Health  Organization 
have  been  insufficient.  On  November  19,  19U8  the  U  N  established  an  agency  to  provide 
relief  for  Palestine  refugees  -  Arab  and  Jerwish  -  from  December  1,  19U8  until  August  1, 
19ii9.  The  General  Assembly  recommended  a  budget  of  approximately  $32,000,000. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  required  that  the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive  method 
be  utilized  to  rush  aid.  Voluntary  relief  organizations  having  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
in  emergency  situations,  three  were  called  in  to  administer  the  funds.  They  were  the 
American  Friends  Service  Conimittee,  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 

$16,000,000  asked  for  by  the  President  as  the  United  States’  share  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  February  21,  19U9*  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Conmittee,  has  introduced  H.  J,  Res,  138.  His  committee  has  taken  no  action. 

The  funds  made  available  to  start  the  project  will  be  almost  exhausted  by  March  1,  We 
encourage  you  to  write  to  Representative  Bloom,  to  your  own  Representative,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conmittee,  urging  immediate  action. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  authorization  should  be  for  more  than  $16 
million  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Job  of  emergency  relief  will  be  coa?)leted  by 
August  31,  let  alone  the  larger  tasks  of  repatriation  or  resettlement.  An  adequate 
program  should  be  planned  and  financed  now,  particularly  because  Congress  will  not  be  in 
session  diiring  the  fall  to  make  further  grants  if  the  Job  is  not  completed. 

RANKIN  ASKS  FOR  $90  A  MONTH  VETERANS'  PENSION 

John  Rankin  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  smarting  under 
the  Administration  discipline  which  removed  him  from  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
has  introduced  H,  R.  2681,  which  has  already  proved  to  be  embarassing  to  the  Democrats.  It 
proposes  a  monthly  payment  of  $90  to  all  veterans  of  both  World  Wars  without  regard  for 
their  disabilities,  their  other  income,  or  their  need. 

On  Monday,  February  21,  after  Parliamentary  maneuvering  on  the  floor,  the  measure  moved 
into  the  Rules  Committee  where,  under  the  rules  for  the  8lst  Congress,  John  Rankin,  as 
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chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Coinraittee,  can  ask  that  the  measure  be  called  up  for 
action  after  21  days, 

Adolph  Sabath  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Rxiles  Coraraittee ,  has  indicated  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  will  probably  report  it  out  before  the  21  days  expire,  and  E.  E,  Cox  of  Georgia, 
also  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  commented,  according  to  The  New  York  Times 
(February  22,  19U9)  :  "There  are  few  members  of  either  the  Senate  or  House  who  have 
supported  foreign  aid  who  can  politically  survive  a  vote  against  this  bill,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  be  before  the  House  for  a  decision  in  about  19  days  and  will  be 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote," 

Estimates  of  the  total  cost  to  the  country  vary,  A  minimum  for  the  first  year  would  be 
$100  million  -  ultimately  rising  to  $6  or  $7  billion  annually. 

Is  it  not  more  sound  to  consider  an  expanded  Social  Security  system  based  on  contributions 
of  the  employer  and  employee,  supplemented  by  contributory  unemployment  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  -  again  on  a  participating  basis  -  to  offset  the  major  ha*ards  of  health  and 
en^loyment,  providing  public  assistaince  for  the  blind  and  disabled  if  the  basic  program  is  | 
not  adequate?  | 

Thus  far  there  has  been  little  expressed  opposition  to  H.  R,  2681,  Letters  opposing  this 
measure  and  encouraging  adequate  legislation  for  the  assistance  needs  of  the  coxmtry  as  a 
whole  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  as  soon  as  possible.  Sensible  and  adequate 
opposition  in  the  House  -  even  if  the  measure  should  pass  -  would  serve  to  strengthen 
opposition  in  the  Senate  . 

A?m  AND  AIR  FORCE  ASK  HUGS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

H.  R,  II437  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  authorizing: 

(Present  actual  strengths) 

Regular  Array  -  837,000  673,000  -  Dec,  31,  19U8  | 


National  Guard  -  7^0,000  300,000 
Organized  Reserve  -  980,000  7U0,000 

Regular  Air  Force  -  502,000  357, 36U 
Air  National  Guard  -  100,000  Ul,l88 
Air  Force  Reserve  -  500,000  1)19,282 


The  authorized  ceilings  for  the  Regular  Army  and  Regular  Air  Force  correspond  to  those  in 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  19i4.8, 

Committee  Overturns  President*  s  Military  Budget 

The  Armed  Services  Conmittee  and  the  Military  Establishment  state  that  the  basic  function 
of  this  proposed  law  is  to  put  the  planning  and  administrative  procedures  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  on  a  permanent  basis  as  legislation  has  already  done  for  the  Navy,  However, 
it  seems  to  be  really  designed  in  part  to  overthrow  the  President’ s  budgetary  recom¬ 
mendations  at  this  time  for  a  U8-Group  Air  I?‘orce  in  favor  of  a  70-Group  Air  Force  authori¬ 
zation,  both  for  size  and  for  funds.  As  chairman  Can*!  Vinson  said, 

"It  is  highly  important  that  we  go  to  the  floor  as  early  as  possible  with  some 
organization  .  ,  ,  that  we  try  to  get  this  bill  before  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  in,  because  then  it  strengthens  us  in  our  fi^t  for  a  70  air  group.  Congress, 
having  authorized  it  in  one  month,  shouldn't  repudiate  it  in  the  next  month  by 
not  making  as  much  money  available  as  needed," 
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The  annual  cost  of  supporting  a  fully  developed  70-Group  Air  Force  was  given  by  Secretary 
Symington  as  ^7.5  billion  as  over  against  the  President’s  recommendation  of  billion  for 
next  year’s  Air  Force  budget. 

So  we  see  a  committee  of  Congress,  supposed  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  tax  payers  and 
the  inflated  demands  of  the  military,  working  to  undermine  the  limitations  on  military  ex¬ 
penditures  and  contracts  already  set  by  the  President  at  nearly  5^13  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 


Doubles  Number  of  Planes  Asked  for  in  Air  Policy  Report 

The  bill,  H,  R,  lU37»  authorizes  2U,000  serviceable  aircraft  or  225,000  aggregate  air¬ 
frame  tons.  The  Finletter  Report,  "S’lrvival  in  the  Air  Age,"  publisned  January  1,  19U8 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  called  for  a  70-Group  Air  Force  and  "a  minimum  force 
necessary  at  the  present  time  ,  ,  ,  of  12,U00  modem  planes"  or  about  half  the  number 
called  for  in  the  bill.  The  vieight  of  aircraft  is  four  times  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
Congressional  Air  Policy  Committee  in  19U8  for  "mounting  a  successful  air  offensive  promptly", 

H.  R.  lU37  is  expected  to  reach  the  House  floor  for  consideration  March  7. 

CHINA  P0LIC7 

V«ith  the  recent  successes  of  the  Communists  in  China  and  the  lack  of  up  to  date  informa¬ 
tion  by  most  people  in  V/ashington,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  invited 
Lewis  Hoskins  to  visit  Washington  and  evaluate  with  Congressmen  and  State  Department 
officials  the  situation  as  he  saw  it  in  China.  He  has  just  returned,  having  worked  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  that  country  for  three  years. 

Far  too  little  information  is  available  as  to  our  present  and  future  China  policy.  The 
President,  the  Secretary'-  of  State,  your  Congressman  and  Senators  should  be  asked  for 
information  and  encouraged  to  work  for  a  clarification  and  definition  of  policy.  In  your 
letter  to  these  officials  will  you  suggest  some  or  all  of  the  following  points;  that  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  be  utilized  wherever  possible  and  new  projects 
started;  that  financial  assistance  be  given  to  Chinese  students  now  stranded  in  this 
countrj’',  many  without  funds,  who  coiild  become  ambassadors  of  good  will  when  they  return  to 
China;  that  a  large  scale  medical  assistance  program  to  the  Chinese  people  be  planned  and 
administered  by  established  private  and  public  hospitals  and  clinics  based  entirely  on 
need;  and  that  our  aid  program  be  continued  as  long  as  possible,  with  requirements 
similar  to  those  established  by  other  aid  programs. 

Military  aid  to  anyone  in  China  or  economic  assistance  to  any  discredited  government  or 
group  will  only  serve  further  to  diminish  Chinese  respect  for  America, 

Private  groups  are  still  finding  it  possible  to  work  in  Communist  territory.  Let  us  put 
the  responsibility  on  the  Communists  for  any  termination  of  such  activities  rather  than 
"ringing  down  the  so-called  iron  curtain"  ourselves.  This  country  should  operate  on  the 
conviction  that  oTir  concern  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  people  and  not  for  any 
particular  political  group  in  China  or  for  our  own  national  interest, 

^  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DEPENSE  PACT 

It  is  planned  to  devote  the  next  Newsletter  to  a  summary  of  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  proposed  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact.  In  the  meantime  may  we  commend  for  your  careful 
reading  the  enclosed  Number  160  of  Conscription  News,  pointing  out  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
this  Pact  should  be  opposed. 
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A  BOLD  NEW  PROGRAM 

’^Ve  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program  for  making  the  benefits  of  o\ir  scientific 
advanced  and  industrial  progress  available  for  the  in^jrovement  and  growth  of 
under-developed  areas.” 

So  said  President  Truman  in  the  now  famous  but  obscure  point  four  of  his  Inaugural  Address. 
The  idea  as  conceived  is  not  one  primarily  for  large-scale  American  investment  in  certain 
under-developed  areas,  but  rather,  to  promote  the  education  of  native  skills  for  the  better 
use  and  development,  by  native  governments,  of  their  own  resources.  The  improvement  of 
economic  and  social  conditions  would  be  a  further  goal. 

The  Friends  Committee  has  advocated  such  long  term  programs  since  the  end  of  the  war  as 
the  alternative  to  vast  rearmament  programs  throughout  the  world.  Such  a  program  if 
properly  developed  and  administered  could  and  would  become  an  extension  of  our  ”Good 
Neighbor  policy”  throughout  the  world  and  would  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  of 
war,  such  as  hunger  and  poverty.  This  is  a  long  term  program  which  will  take  many  years 
to  fulfill;  however,  those  of  us  concerned  about  the  elimination  of  war  should  encourage 
the  development  of  a  definite  plan,  which  should  go  forward, 

CIVIL  LIBERTIES  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Citizens  Conference  on  Civil  Liberties  was  held  at  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  February  15  and  16,  19U9.  Representatives  of  66  national  organiza¬ 
tions  were  in  attendance.  The  program  included  consideration  of  government  invasion  of 
civi]  liberties  through  the  procedures  of  the  loyalty  program,  legislation  for  civil 
rights,  threats  to  academic  freedom,  and  what  can  be  done  to  further  human  ri^ts  through 
the  International  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  proposed  Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 

E,  Raymond  Wilson  served  as  Conference  chairman.  Write  for  reports  and  findings. 

SPRING  CONFERENCES  ON  TODAY’S  PEACE  PROBLI-^IS 

Area  conferences  on  what  Friends  can  do  for  peace  now  will  be  held  between  February  26  and 
March  6,  at  Barnesville  and  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  at  Plainfield,  Indiana,  at  Earlham  and 
MarshalltoTWi,  Iowa,  and  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  Wm.  Merton  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Peace 
Board  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Harold  Chance  and  B,  Russell  Branson,  secretary  aind 
associate  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Friends  Peace  Council  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  and  E,  Raymond  Wilson  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
make  up  the  team  which  will  travel  to  these  places. 

"NEW  EVIDENCES  OF  MILITARIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  6U-page  pan^nlet  just  published  by  the  National  Council  Against 
Conscription  (enclosed  with  this  Newsletter  for  your  immediate  use.)  Will  you  not  only 
read  it,  but  see  that  copies  are  ordered  for  every  family  in  your  Meeting  or  church  and 
for  every  minister  and  teacher  in  your  locality?  Will  you  push  its  distribution  as  widely 
as  you  can?  Cost  -  25^  each  or  6  copies  for  $1,00,  Send  your  order  and  a  check  to: 

National  Council  Against  Conscription 
1013  Eighteenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington  6,  D,  C, 


C.  Lloyd  Bailey 


Barbara  Grant 


E.  Raymond  Wilson 
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1013  -  18th  Street,  N  W, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Numter  l60  Tebruary  24,  1949 


U.S*  considers  foreign  military  alliance  -  Implications  of  North  Atlantic 
military  alliance  - 


U,  S,  CONSIDERS  FOREIGN  MILITARY  ALLIANCE 

The  most  Important  decision  in  American  foreign  policy  since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  he 
made  hy  the  Senate  this  year  when  a  North  Atlantic  Military  Alliance  is  placed  before  it 
in  treaty  form  for  ratification.  In  the  past  the  United  States  has  stayed  out  of  for¬ 
eign  military  elliances  with  the  exception  of  the  recent  Inter-American  Defense  treaty, 
and  has  given  guarantees  of  assistance  in  case  of  invasion  only  to  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  groundwork  for  this  military  alliance  was  laid  by  American  military  leaders 
more  than  a  year  ago*  General  Marshall  himself  by  the  proposal  for  European  recovery 
made  it  possible  for  Western  European  nations  to  recover  enough  economically  that  a 
military  pact  with  them  would  be  justifiable.  As  Cecil  Dickson  put  it  in  the  May  1* 

1948  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  "our  foreign  policy  makers"  feared  that  "the  Western 
Europeans  would  seek  to  declare  their  countries  neutral  in  event  of  war"  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  He  added,  "By  helping  those  countries  to  build  up  their  economy, 
health,  trade,  and  business  and  improve  their  living  conditions,  our  policy  makers  be- 
f  lieve  a  fighting  spirit  can  be  regained." 

Military  spokesmen  Janes  Porrestal  and  Kenneth  Royall  on  January  15.  1948  told 
Congress  that  if  it  did  not  pass  the  Marshall  plan  for  Western  European  recovery,  a  draft 
and  a  larger  military  budget  would  be  necessary.  The  January  l6,  1948  Philadelphia  Ia«» 
quirer  report  stated:  "Royall  flatly  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  as  he 
saw  the  choice  it  was  virtually  between  the  Marshall  Flan  and  a  return  to  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice." 

(Western  European  Union  planned 

Meanwhile,  American  military  representatives  were  quietly  preparing  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Western  Etiropean  Union  as  smother  step  in  the  direction  of  a  military  alliance 
and  military  aid.  A  February  7#  1948  A.P*  dispatch  from  Britain  said  that  "The  Anglo- 
American  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs.  .  .will  submit  proposals  to  standardize  a  wide  range  of 
military  equipment  and  training  for  fifteen  European  countries  as  the  basis  of  a  program 
of  military  self-help..  The  standardisation  will  be  according  to  American  and  British 
patterns." 

'  ^  On  March  17.  1948  President  Truman  in  a  policy  speech  asking  Congress  to  pass  Selec¬ 

tive  Service,  identified  U.S.  security  with  the  security  of  Western  Europe. 

Brussels  Pact  signed 

Also  on  March  17.  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg  signed  in 
Brussels  a  joint  defense  treaty  which  also  provided  for  economic  cooperation.  The  Brussels 
Pact  as  it  is  known,  is  to  continue  in  force  for  50  years.  Despite  the  treaty,  however, 
plane  had  not  been  made  to  extend  the  Anglo-American  joint  chiefs  of  staff  idea  or  stsm- 
^rdized  arms  system  to  the  other  nations* 

On  April  29,  1948  the  Wyhington  Post  spoke  of  a  "Western  Suroi>ean  Military  Con¬ 
ference"  whose  purpose  was  to  "extend  the  joint  measures  and  plans  to  France  and  the 
Benelux  states."  The  Post  pointed  out  that  "The  United  States.  .  .has  advised  the  Western 
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powers  there  can  he  no  American  hacking  for  the  Western  European  Union  until  the  states 
have  drawn  up  joint  plans  for  a  unified  command,  joint  operations,  and  standardization 
of  supplies.  By  May,  19^  the  plan  was  far  enou^  along  for  the  military  to  try  to  sell 
it  to  the  public.  General  Eisenhower  made  the  first  major  appeal  to  the  public  on  May  6. 

Congress  was  asked  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  field  of  political  discussions  in 
an  election  year.  The  Vandenherg  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  11, 

19^,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4,  guaranteed  that  the  Bepublicans  would  not  make  an  issue  of  it 
in  the  political  campaign.  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  American  mili¬ 
tary  men  openly  attended  sessions  of  the  Western  European  Union  and  planning  for  the  ' 

alliance  mored  into  high  gear. 

On  September  28,  1948,  the  Defense  Ministexs  of  the  fire  Brussels  Pact  nations  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  a  permanent  common  military  organization.  According  to  the  Sep¬ 
tember  29,  1948  New  York  Times  they  ezx)ected  "the  United  States  not  only  to  supply  equip¬ 
ment  but  in  one  sense  or  another  to  gire  the  Western  Alliance  a  military  guarantee." 

On  October  4  a  military  staff  was  appointed,  and  on  October  17#  1948  the  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  Brussels  Pact  powers  agreed  on  the  immediate  financing  of  the  common 
military  staff. 

On  December  10  the  United  States  and  Canada  held  an  official  discussion  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Brussels  Pact  group  cmd  indicated  that  conrersations  would 
continue  for  some  tisM. 

MiUtary  AUtanee  proTieione  outlined 

The  mekx  outline  of  the  North  Atlantic  Military  Pact  in  which  the  U.S.  and  Ccuiada 
would  participate  was  published  in  the  January  28  Hew  York  Times.  The  outline  included 
l)  an  agreement  obligating  participating  nations  to  take  '^military  or  other  stction  forth¬ 
with"  in  the  erent  of  an  attack  against  any  one  of  them;  2)  the  treaty  would  last  l6  to 
20  years  and  would  not  come  up  for  renewsd  in  an  election  year,  3)  the  treaty  wouH  create 
a  permanent  North  Atlantic  Security  Council  which  would  be  authorised  to  create  other 
permanent  committees  including  a  sdlitary  staff  committee. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  NOBTH  ATLANTIC  MILITAHY  ALLIANCE 

If  the  North  Atlantic  Military  Alliance  is  consummated  and  especially  if  the  Ihiited 
States  becomes  a  party  to  it,  there  are  a  number  of  serious  consequences  likely  to  flow 
therefrom.  In  the  first  place,  the  Alliance  will  guarantee  a  divided  Tbiited  Nations 
may  mean  the  death  of  the  U.  N.  This  is  evident  from  a  statement  in  the  He port  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee  on  the  Vandenberg  Resolution  which  gave  advance  approval 
of  the  idea  of  an  alliance.  The  Report  spoke  of  "the  present  inability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  assure  international  peace  and  security",  and  indicated  that  this  is  due  to  "the 
excessive  use  of  the  veto"  as  veil  as  to  other  matters  for  which  the  Soviet  Thiion  is  res¬ 
ponsible.  In  other  words,  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  accepting  this  report  called  for  a  military 
alliance  because  there  is  no  hope  for  peace  or  security  in  the  United  Nations. 

Similarly  a  State  Department  document  published  January  1949  in  discussing  the 
Alliance,  says  that  ^the  obstrisction  of  one  country  and  its  willing  or  unwilling  associates 
has  seriously  hampered  the  work  of  the  United  Nations”  thus  making  it  necessary  for  "fomardl 
looking  governments"  to  "seek  additional  means  of  preserving  the  peace.  .  ."  As  Edwin  L. 
James  wrote  in  the  Janixary  l6,  1949  New  York  Times,  the  Alliance  "draws  the  lines  more 
clearly  for  the  contest  between  East  smd  West."  He  points  out  that  idiereas  the  U.  N. 
was  set  up  to  insure  security  against  aggression,  "Now  it  is  our  Intent  to  act  not  only 
against  aggression  itself  but  agAinst  the  fear  ol  aggression  as  well." 

Another  indication  that  the  Alliance  will  veaken  the  U.N.  is  seen  in  the  effort  of 
the  Thiited  States  to  get  Portugal  and  Eire  who  are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  Alliamee.  (November  25,  1946  New  York  Times)  There  have  also  been 
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newe  reports  to  the  effect  that  at  Thiited  States  instigation  Spain  was  for  a  time  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  possible  member  of  the  Alliance,  though  she  was  not  a  member  of  the  U«  N* 
(October  l4,  1948  New  York  Times) »  Althon^  the  United  States  will  try  to  make  the  mlll- 
taxy  Alliance  seem,  in  the  language  of  the  State  Department,  to  be  "in  keeping  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter",  mere  words  will  not  change  the  attempts  to 
line  np  both  non-UJI.  and  U.H.  powers  in  a  military  alliance  aimed  at  fiussla* 

Alliance  may  lead  to  war 

In  the  second  place,  the  alliance  may  lead  to  war.  It  certainly  would  make  it 
easier  to  begin  a  war.  One  indication  of  the  problem  is  the  fear  our  policy  makers  had 
last  Spring  that  o\ir  actions  mi^t  proroke  war.  One  newspaper  correspondent  said  the 
reason  for  the  sending  of  the  peace  note  to  Bussia  (which  the  Russians  published,  to 
American  embarrassment)  was  "because  our  policy  makers  feel  there  is  rery  grawe  danger 
of  prodding  the  Russians  into  war  throu^  misunderstanding.  They  were  fearful  our  in¬ 
sistence  on  ERF,  President  Truman's  military  preparedness  program,  and  the  wild  talk  of 
men  campaigning  for  public  office  in  a  Presidential  election  year,  mi^t  be  misunderstood." 
(Albany  Ihickerbocker  News,  May  12,  1948) 

The  October  15*  1948  U.  S.  News  spoke  of  "fear"  that  "if  the  Soriets  oonaider  war 
ineritable,  they  mi^t  strike  at  the  first  indication  that  military  strength  in  Western 
Europe  is  being  reyived."  It  is  obrious  of  course  that  the  Alliance  is  directed  againat 
Russia  and  that  to  have  any  meaning  there  must  be  a  concentration  of  military  power  in 
western  Europe. 

War  will  be  easier  under  the  Alliance  because  at  least  seren  nations  will  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  act  together  against  an  aggressor.  That  a  mistake  leading  to  war  can  be  made 
is  obrious  from  the  way  the  U.  S.  reacted  to  a  "faulty  intelligence  report"  last  Spring 
when  the  movement  of  Russian  troops  to  Spring  training  quarters  was  thou^t  to  be  a  mobi¬ 
lization  for  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Europe  could  be  anything  other  than  an  armed  camp  with 
a  pro-Russian  and  an  anti-Russian  military  bloc  watching  for  each  other's  false  step. 
Similar  situations  in  the  past  hare  resulted  in  war. 


U.S.  aurmies  and  bases  in  Euroue  would  be  required 

Third,  the  Alliance  would  require  American  troops,  air  power,  and  bases  in  Europe 
f^nd  Africa  to  give  substance  to  the  Alliance.  Ae  the  November  9*  19^8  New  Toik  Timee  pointed 
out,  the  Netherlands  can  provide  no  troops  until  at  least  1952  because  of  "heavy  military 
commitments  in  Indonesia"  and  the  internal  economy's  requirement  "that  full  use  be  made  of 
the  available  labor"  not  now  being  used  in  the  army.  Likewise,  Trance  is  "militarily  weak, 
politically  unstable,  and  economically  exhausted."  As  a  result  "United  States  help.  .  . 
is  imperative  if  Trance  is  to  play"  the  part  assigned  to  her.  (New  York  Times.  Deo.  18,'48) 

Luxembourg  is  so  small  as  to  have  practically  no  army.  If  Italy  is  drawn  in,  there 
will  have  to  be  protection  for  her  and  for  North  Africa  not  only  because  of  the  disarma¬ 
ment  clauses  of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  but  also  because  "she  is  in  no  position  materially 
to  defend  herself."  (New  York  Times.  October  29,  1948) 

Yiolates  U.S.  Constitution 

Fourth,  whatever  formula  of  wording  is  used  in  the  treaty  of  Alliance,  the  U.S.  by 
being  a  parly  to  it,  can  become  involved  in  war  without  an  act  of  Congress  and  hence  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  As  Hanson  Baldwin  points  out,  the  Alliance  has  no  meaning  unless 
there  is  American  aid  for  arming  Europe  and  American  troops  and  a  staff  in  Europe.  He  said: 
"The  presence  of  American  troops  in  Europe  would  mean  -  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  any  of 
the  signatory  powers  —  our  immediate  involvement  in  conflict."  He  added  that  no  matter 
how  the  treaty  is  xdirased  there  would  be  "a  moral  and  pragmatic  commitment  that  would  be 
fully  as  binding  upon  the  United  States  as  the  most  legalistic  hard  and  fast  alliance." 

(New  York  Times.  December  5t  1948) 
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Oeraarar  wonld  be  rearmed 

Fifth,  the  North  Atlantic  Military  Alliance,  hecauge  of  the  military  weakness  of 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  will  result  in  making  Germany  a  bastion  of  military  defense 
against  Russia  and  will  require  the  use  of  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  manpower.  As  Hanson 
Baldwin  points  out  “Many  of  our  military  observers  advocate  a  plan  frankly  based  on  the 
eventual  utilization  of  Spanish  and  German  manpower.  .  “  (N.Y.T.  .  Dec.  5*  1948)  In  other 
words,  although  a  second  world  war  was  fought  to  eliminate  the  militarism  and  totalitarian* 
ism  of  nations  like  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  within  less  than  five  years  after  that  war 
is  over,  the  United  States  is  contemplating  a  revival  of  their  power  in  order  to  make  ef¬ 
fective  an  alliance  against  Russia. 


U.S.  would  have  to  provide  cost  of  European  rearmament 

Sixth,  the  United  States  would  have  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  armaments 
into  the  western  European  nations  if  they  are  to  be  realistically  armed.  Hanson  Baldwin 
says  that  “a  lend-lease  program  of  arras  and  equipment  amounting  over  a  four  or  five  year 
period  to  perhaps  $15  billion  to  $18  billion  is  one  of  the  duties  expected  of  the  U.S.  when 
the  Alliance  has  been  completed."  (New  York  Times  December  5t  1948)  This  means  the  further 
depletion  of  America's  raw  materials  as  well  as  a  continued  drain  upon  our  prod\K:tion. 
Wealth  diverted  to  arms  is  wealth  lost  to  a  nation  whose  people  need  better  housing,  health 
and  edxication.  When  the  people's  needs  are  unxaet  they  are  more  likely  to  listen  to  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda. 


Rearmament  vs.  reconstruction  in  Euro-pe 

Seventh,  if  as  a  result  of  the  Alliance  "there  is  to  be  a  new  emphasis  on  security 
and  rearmament  in  Europe.  .  the  Marshall  Plan  countries  are  shortly  going  to  be  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  adlocating  for  military  purposes  men,  money,  and  materials  necessary 
for  economic  recovery.  And  similarly,  in  this  country,  the  requirements  of  rearmament  here 
and  abroad  are  almost  certain  to  interfere  with  the  supply  of  materials,  money,  and  men 
necessary  to  keep  our  own  economy  and  the  E.R.P.  going  at  present  rates,"  (N.Y.T. .  Nov.  7)  ' 

Another  Times  report  (October  31,  1948)  says  of  the  western  European  nations:  "rearma* 
ment  is  expected  to  impose  new  burdens  upon  the  budgets  of  these  countries  which  had  planned 
to  devote  all  available  resources  to  Investments  designed  to  expand  peaceful  production." 
This,  of  course,  means  that  in  attempting  to  frighten  Russia  by  rearmament  and  a  military 
alliance,  we  %rlll  give  the  CommuniPts,  already  numerous  in  Europe,  a  new  lease  on  life.  Only 
by  raising  the  standard  of  living  through  economic  reconstruction  can  Communism  be  defeated 
and  adequate  reconstruction  is  not  possible  if  the  rearmament  of  Europe  is  contemplated. 

Lest  it  be  argued  that  American  aid  will  reduce  the  need  for  European  resources.  It 
is  well  to  remember  an  Oct.  9,  1948  N.  Y.  Times  story  from  Turkey  "that  the  aim  of  the 
Truman  Doctrine  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  armed  forces  on  the  nation's  finances  had  not 
been  realized,"  The  Times  added  that  "the  price  of  sugar  had  Increased  mainly  because 
of  the  growing  military  expenditures." 


Finally,  the  Alliance  may  have  serious  psychological  repercussions  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  is  talking  about  peace  and  her  willingness  to  work  with  the  West.  As  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Oxford,  Max  Beloff ,  pointed  out  in  the  November  7,  1948  New  York  Times  magazine, 

"It  is  perhaps  not  fully  realized  in  the  United  States  how  instinctively  Europeans  still 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  a  new  war.  However  exasperating  the  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia 
may  be,  talk  of  a  'showdown'  which  can  only  mean  a  shooting  war,  seems  to  Europeans  to  be 
no  answer,  "  To  the  degree  that  the  Alliance  increases  the  chances  of  a  "showdown",  the 
United  States  as  the  big  power  in  the  Alliance  will  be  thought  of  by  Europeans  and  Asiatics 
as  responsible  Just  as  in  America  we  adjudge  Russia  responsible  for  the  Eastern  European  bloc, 


Is  it  worth  it?  Especially  when,  as  Hanson  Baldwin  writes,  "Today  and  for  the 
immediate  futxire,  the  defense  of  Western  Europe,  .  .is  militarily  -unfeasible."  York 

Times.  Decemoer  5,  1948)  * 
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New  Evidence  . . . 

On  December  16, 1948  the  nation’s  press  revealed — on  the  authority  of 
a  committee  of  the  Commission  for  the  Reorganization  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  of  Government,  headed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover — that  in  the  spring  of  1948  a  faulty  intelligence  report  by  one  of 
the  armed  services  almost  put  the  United  States  on  the  brink  of  “serious 
consequences,”  presumably  war.  The  report  of  the  Commission  asserted 
that  national  policy  does  not  now  come  from  the  civilian  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Instead,  “the  military  have  picked  up  the  ball  of  national  policy 
and  are  running  down  the  field  with  it.”  Congress  also,  the  report  said,  is 
“practically  helpless.” 

That  precisely  this  danger  of  substitution  of  military  for  the  traditional 
civilian  control  threatened  our  free  society  was  the  thesis  of  a  notable 
report.  The  Militarization  of  America,  issued  in  January,  1948  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  Against  Conscription  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  group  of 
distinguished  Americans.  The  reception  given  that  report  and  its  wide¬ 
spread  use  by  educational,  labor,  civic,  and  religious  groups,  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  met  a  real  need. 

The  events  which  have  transpired  since  then — some  of  them,  like  the 
incident  referred  to  above,  only  now  becoming  known  to  the  American 
people  whose  destiny  is  at  stake — make  it  clear  that  the  danger  is  by  no 
means  past.  Probably,  in  fact,  it  has  been  aggravated. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  that  as  a  new  year  begins,  and  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  convenes,  further  authoritative  information  on  the  trend  toward 
militarization  should  be  made  available.  In  listing  these  illustrations  of 
the  still-expanding  influence  of  the  military  we  do  not  necessarily  imply 
that  each  of  us  would  be  opposed  to  every  activity  or  measure  herein 
described.  It  is  the  basic  pattern  that  is  dangerous.  It  is  the  trend  that  is 
wrong  and  that  must  be  reversed. 

Only  informed  and  vigilant,  as  well  as  prompt,  action  will  prevent  the 
undermining  of  our  democratic  institutions  from  within.  Therefore  we 
join  in  issuing  this  report  and  recommending  it  for  serious  study  by  our 
fellow  citizens  and  by  their  servants  and  representatives  in  Congress  and 
the  Administration. 
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Military  Control  of  American  Life 


A  MARKED  TREND  toward  military  con¬ 
trol  over  American  life  and  insti¬ 
tutions  has  developed  as  an  after- 
math  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  World  War. 
Never  before  in 
American  history 
has  the  military 
establishment 
had  so  much 
money  to  spend, 
so  many  officers 
or  ex-officers  in 
important  civil¬ 
ian  government  posts,  so  much  influence 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy,  or 
such  an  ambitious  publicity  department 
as  it  does  today.  Never  before  have  we 
seen  such  careful  plans  being  prepared 
for  control  of  labor  and  industry,  nor 
such  widespread  influence  exercised  in 
the  field  of  public  and  higher  education 
as  is  true  now. 

A  summary  of  this  trend  constitutes 
a  study  of  militarism  in  operation,  for 
it  reveals  not  only  evidence  of  the 
“military  mind”  in  its  attitude  and 
planning,  but  also  some  of  the  objective 
results  of  this  militarism. 

Vagt  in  his  classic  History  of  Milita¬ 
rism  says  that  “militarism  has  connoted 
a  domination  of  the  military  man  over 
the  civilian,  an  undue  preponderance 
of  military  demands,  an  emphasis  on 
military  considerations,  spirit,  ideals, 
and  scales  of  value  in  the  life  of 
states.”^ 

Militarism  cannot  be  so  narrowly  de¬ 
fined  as  some  advocates  of  compulsory 
military  training  have  done.  They  have 
protested  the  charge  that  compulsory 
military  training  “will  make  our  people 
militaristic”  by  stating  that  “there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  returned  veterans 
have  come  to  want  war  or  to  be  eager 
for  military  life.”* 

Militarism  is  not  necessarily  a  desire 
for  war  or  for  personal  subjection  to 
the  rigors  of  military  life,  though  there 
have  been  newspaper  reports  that  “Air 
power  strategists  are  fostering  a  mili¬ 
tary  doctrine  that  the  President  should 


lead  the  nation  into  war  against  a  po¬ 
tential  enemy  to  keep  it  from  striking 
the  first  blow  without  waiting  for  con¬ 
gressional  declaration  of  war.”® 

wiLiTARiSM  is  in  part  a  philosophy  that 
“the  best  way  to  insure  the  peace” 
is  through  a  strong  national  military 
force.*  This  is  the  present  publicity  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  U.  S.  military  establish¬ 
ment,  variously  set  forth  in  such  slo¬ 
gans  as  “Air  Power  is  Peace  Power,” 
or  in  such  ideas  that  if  we  but  had 
universal  military  training  we  would 
never  have  to  go  to  war.  Militarism  is 
in  part  also  an  attitude  which  affirms 
the  idea  of  the  inevitability  of  war.  Al¬ 
though  quick  to  deny  such  a  belief, 
many  military  leaders  decide  and  try 
to  get  the  public  to  decide  who  our 
future  enemy  is  to  be.  General  Vande- 
grift,  former  Commandant  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  told  a  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  October  24,  1945  that  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  had  as  early  as  1921  become 
convinced  that  our  next  war  would  be 
with  Japan  and  all  their  preparations 
were  with  that  in  mind.  Postwar  mili¬ 
tarism  assumed  even  before  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  was  over  that  a  war 
with  Russia  was  inevitable  and  this 
idea  was  not  kept  quiet.  Illustrative  of 
this  attitude  was  a  July  19,  1948  front¬ 
page  headline  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  which  quoted  Army  leaders: 
“Pentagon  fears  the  situation  may  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  ‘Premature  War.’  ”  As  early 
as  1945  military  spokesmen  were  pub¬ 
licly  discussing  our  strategy  of  aerial 
defense  “in  the  area  of  the  North 
Pole.”® 

“A  high  ranking  officer”  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army,  according  to  a  newspaper 
columnist,  said:  “The  Army  always  ex¬ 
pects  war,  which  is  what  civilians  can’t 
understand  though  that  is  what  you 
pay  us  for.  You  expect  peace.  When 
Germany  and  Japan  quit,  you  throw 
your  hats  in  the  air — and  turn  the  fu¬ 
ture  over  to  the  diplomats.  We  had 
our  sights  on  the  next  war  long  before 
we  got  to  Tokyo. 
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“  “War  with  Russia?’ 

“  ‘Who  else?  Not  with  Russia  because 
Russia  is  Russia  but  because  she  is  the 
potential  enemy.  It  happens  to  be  the 
Army’s  business  to  work  out  our  de¬ 
fenses  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Russia  happens  to  be  the  only  power — 
for  the  time  being,  at  least — that  could 
take  us  on.’  ”® 

Militarism  is  in  part  also  an  attitude 
toward  civilians  that  assumes  the  mili¬ 
tary  know  best  in  military  matters;  and 
since  any  future  war  would  be  a  total 
war  all  matters  of  any  consequence 
become  military  matters.  Ranging  all 
the  way  from  “a  movement  by  the 
armed  forces  to  regain  control  and 
custody”  of  atomic  energy^  to  attempts 
at  control  of  the  nation’s  economy,*  the 
military  exhibit  a  trend  away  from  the 
American  tradition  of  civilian  control 
over  both  military  and  civil  affairs. 
American  generals,  for  example,  pub¬ 
licly  criticize  Congress  for  not  accept¬ 
ing  Army  recommendations.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  June  19,  1948  reported 
that  “American  prestige  around  the 
world  has  been  dealt  a  serious  blow 
by  Congressional  vacillation  in  the  last 
three  weeks,  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  de¬ 
clared  tonight.”  Likewise,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  7,  1948  report¬ 
ed  that  General  Wainwright  after  a 
speech  condemning  those  who  opposed 
UMT,  asked  Representative  Marion  T. 
Bennett  “why  Congress  had  not  acted” 
in  favor  of  the  Army’s  proposal  on 
UMT.  Similarly,  General  Eaker  spoke 
of  the  “appallingly  bad  judgment”  of 
the  “old  men”  in  Congress  “who  would 
have  been  eliminated  in  any  other  na¬ 
tion.”® 

Drew  Middleton,  in  an  article  in  the 


New  York  Times  Magazine  of  April  16, 
1948  described  the  military  mind  as  an 
attitude  of  “conformity”  in  the  “daily 
routines”  that  “tends  to  extend  to 
thought  processes  as  well.”  He  speaks 
of  the  military  attitude  as  one  of  “re- 
pect  for  authority  .  .  .  belief  in  disci¬ 
pline”  and  “dislike  of  some  of  the  less 
efficient  methods  of  getting  things  done 
that  are  a  part  of  our  political  proc¬ 
ess  ...” 

Militarism  is  of  course  not  con¬ 
fined  to  professional  officers  or  soldiers. 
There  is  a  substantial  body  of  civilians 
who  either  advocate  or  support  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  military  influence  through¬ 
out  American  life.  Some  do  it  for  busi¬ 
ness  reasons,  because  a  large  military 
spending  program  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly  bring  profits  to  industry  and  em¬ 
ployment  to  labor.  Some  civilian  sup¬ 
port  of  militarism  comes  as  a  result 
either  of  careful  Army  publicity  or  of 
the  tendency  to  hero  worship  manifest¬ 
ed  in  the  personal  following  of  a  high¬ 
ly  publicized  general. 

Whatever  the  motivation  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  or  the  civilian,  there  is  a  problem 
of  militarism  confronting  America  to¬ 
day  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
and  has  become  a  matter  of  concern 
for  members  of  Congress,  newspaper 
editors,  civic  leaders,  and  thousands 
of  other  thoughtful  citizens. 

Although  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
the  wide  scope  of  military  influence 
would  require  the  money,  staff,  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  unpublished  material  that  only 
a  government  agency  would  have,  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  summarize 
some  of  the  published  evidence  of  mili¬ 
tary  control  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Military  and  the  Budget 

NE  INDEX  of  the  military  influence  in  other  $8.39  billion  was  appropriated  for 
government  is  the  amount  of  money  agencies  related  to  the  military.  In  the 
appropriated  for  1948  budget  more  than  $10  billion  or  37 
military  pur-  per  cent  of  the  budget  was  appropriated 
poses.  In  1947  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard, 
about  $12.5  bil-  while  an  additional  appropriation  of 
lion,  or  about  32  $7.8  billions  for  agencies  related  to  the 

per  cent  of  the  military  brought  the  total  to  66.3  per 
Federal  budget,  cent  of  the  budget, 
was  appropriated  There  was  a  large  increase  in  ap- 
for  the  Army,  propriations  to  military  agencies  for 
Navy  and  Coast  the  fiscal  year  1949.  The  budget  in- 
Guard,  and  an-  eludes  the  following: 

Army  and  Air  Force . 

Navy  . 

To  launch  70-Group  Air  Force . 

Stockpiling  strategic  materials  . 

Contract  authorizations 

Air  Force . 

Navy  Air  Force  . . 

Army  . 

Navy  . . 

Stockpiling  strategic  materials 

Coast  Guard  . 

D.  C.  National  Guard . 

Selective  Service . 

Armed  Forces  Leave  Payments  . 

Army  civil  functions  . 

Total  .  $16,751,095,864 


$  6,705,418,163 
3,800,396,450 
949,000,000 
300,000,000 

1,687,000,000 

588,000,000 

220,000,000 

50,000,000 

300,000,000 

140,758,685 

85,200 

27,476,700 

700,000 

1,982,260,666 


This  is  43.3  per  cent  of  the  Federal  after  a  study  made  of  the  military 
Budget  of  $38,604,760,271.  budget  reported,  according  to  the  New 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  unex-  York  World-Telegram  of  December  16, 
pended  sums  from  previous  years  and  1948,  that  it  “failed  to  find  in  the  mili- 
income  from  other  sources  available  tary  establishment  a  sense  of  cost  con- 
to  the  military  establishment  which  sciousness. . . .  The  military  services  are 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  subcommit-  far  too  prodigal  with  government 
tee  on  Military  Appropriations  on  Feb-  fimds.”  As  an  example  it  said  the 
ruary  2,  1948  estimated^®  would  total  Army  had  asked  for  money  in  next 
about  $6  billion.  Thus  the  total  sum  year’s  budget  to  repair  103  more  tanks 
aveiilabie  to  the  military  would  be  than  it  owned.  In  another  case  a  mis- 
more  than  $20  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  placed  figvure  added  $30,000,000  to  the 
1949.  defense  budget. 

The  Hoover  Commission’s  commit-  Agencies  related  to  the  military  re- 
tee  on  national  security  organization  ceived  appropriations  as  follows: 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  (inc.  contract  authorizations)  .  $  911,850,000 

Veterans’  Administration  (inc.  contract  authorizations)  .  5,168,544,000 

War  Assets  Administration  .  65,000,000 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  (inc.  contract  authorizations)  .  176,988,751 

D.  C.  Veterems  Service  .  121,400 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  (inc.  contract  author¬ 
ization)  . 2,355,000 
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National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  (inc.  contract 

authorization)  . 

Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 

(including  State  Department  appropriation  of  $12,400,000)  . . 

Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey . 

Aid  to  China  . 

Aid  to  Austria,  France,  Italy  . 

Defense  Aid,  Liquidation  of  Lend-Lease  Program . 

Disposal  of  surplus  property  to  foreign  governments . 


The  total  appropriations  for  military 
agencies  and  agencies  related  to  the 
military  were  $23,973,020,015  or  62 
percent  of  the  total  budget. 

If  the  military  and  semi -military  ex¬ 
penses  are  contrasted  with  appropria- 

Social  Welfare,  Health,  and  Security - 

Housing,  Community  facilities . . 

Education  and  General  Research . 

The  appropriations  for  1949  are  only 
a  beginning,  since  contracts  and  pro¬ 
gram  are  authorized  which  will  re¬ 
quire  even  more  money  in  subsequent 
years.  Hanson  Baldwin  estim.ated  direct 
military  expenditures  of  at  least  $21,- 
700,000,000  annually,  while  Beardsley 
Ruml’s  estimate  was  at  least  $30  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.i2 

As  a  result  of  such  huge  military  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  nation’s  economy  is  to  a 
real  degree  at  the  mercy  of  the  mili¬ 
tary.  The  concentration  of  so  many  bil¬ 
lions  in  the  production  of  military  ma¬ 
teriel  inevitably  means  less  production 
of  consumer  goods.  Those  consumer 
goods  that  are  produced  are  in  greater 
demand;  the  prices  rise,  and  we  have 
inflation.  A  former  head  of  OP  A,  Paul 
Porter,  told  a  Senate  Banking  Com¬ 
mittee  in  August,  1948  that  the  current 
military  spending  program  was  one  of 
the  chief  contributing  factors  to  mount¬ 
ing  inflationary  pressures.*^ 

Only  a  few  days  earlier,  on  July  30, 
President  Truman  in  his  midyear  eco¬ 
nomic  report  to  Congress  stressed  the 
inflationary  character  of  our  military 
spending.  His  report,  which  included  a 
Report  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers,  spoke  of  “rising  expenditures’’ 
for  military  purposes  “over  the  next 
three  years.’’  'These  are  already  leading, 
the  Report  declared,  to  high  prices, 
“pressures  upon  the  labor  supply,  and 


$  66,115,000 

107,400,000 

225,000,000 

400,000,000 

55,000,000 

25,250,000 

18,300,000 


Total  .  $  7,221,924,151 

tions  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  it  is 
obvious  that  military  science  is  more 
successful  than  social  science  in  get¬ 
ting  funds.  President  Truman  esti¬ 
mated  the  following  budget  expendi¬ 
tures  in  his  August  15,  1948  statement: 

.  $2,009,000,000 

.  327,000,000 

.  86,000,00011 

shortages  of  raw  materials  and  key  in¬ 
dustrial  products.” 

In  addition  to  the  high  prices  on  the 
necessities  of  life,  which  result  in  es¬ 
pecial  hardship  for  low-income  groups, 
there  is  another  result  of  large-scale 
military  spending.  The  80th  Congress, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  more  money 
for  the  military,  decided  not  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  many  services  needed 
by  the  people.  Federal  housing,  aid  to 
education,  public  health,  and  numerous 
other  social  service  programs,  got  little 
or  no  money.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
posed  the  problem  when,  speaking  of 
the  Federal  aid-to-education  bill,  he 
said:  “We  can’t  do  anything  on 
bills  that  will  require  money  until  we 
And  out  what  the  military  require¬ 
ments  are  and,  then,  the  state  of  our 
flnances.”i< 

About  a  month  later  the  press  re¬ 
ported:  “The  military  preparedness 
program  has  been  given  top  priority 
in  Congress  by  Republican  leaders.  En¬ 
actment  of  the  draft  and  passage  of 
money  supply  bills  for  rearmament  are 
considered  more  important  than  all 
pending  .  .  .  social  reform  measures  on 
the  calendar.  ...  As  a  result  such  ex¬ 
pensive  proposals  as  Federal  eiid  to  ed¬ 
ucation,  public  health  assistance,  fed¬ 
eral  subsidies  for  public  housing,  and 
similar  measures  are  to  be  dropped  in 
the  House  despite  Senate  approval.”^® 
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Still  another  result  of  high  military 
spending  is  the  depletion  of  American 
resources  for  largely  unnecessary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  May,  1948  Fortune  maga¬ 
zine  stated  “that  as  military  orders  are 
increased  and  aid  to  Europe  continues, 
something  will  have  to  give.  If  we  want 
more  guns  we  shall  have  not  only  to 
work  harder  but  also  to  give  up  some 
butter.”  Then  Fortune  adds: 

The  real  shortages  are  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  oil,  steel,  metals,  and  finally, 
in  power.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  military  is  currently  using  up 
more  fuel  per  year  than  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army  and  Air  Force  used  at 
the  peak  of  the  war,  and  increased 
use  of  jet  propulsion  will  greatly  en¬ 
large  that  drain. 

As  a  result  of  the  enormous  war  and 
post-war  drain,  21  minerals  have 
dwindled  to  the  point  where  there  is 
less  than  a  35-year  peacetime  supply 
left.i®  In  line  with  this,  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  Midyear  Economic  Report  stated: 
“The  direct  requirements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  maritime,  atomic  enefgy,  and  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  in  the  next  twelve 
months  will  absorb  significant  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  prospective  supply  of  such 
materials  as  copper,  zinc,  and  lead.” 
The  Report  added  that  in  one  fiscal 
year,  1948-49  “military  requirements 
for  aluminum  .  .  .  amount  to  more 
than  four  per  cent  of  the  supply.”  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs  described  this  program  as 
a  process  where  “peace  starves  while 
war  is  fattened  on  what  is  scarcest  and 
dearest.”!^ 

Business  Week  of  April  24,  1948  pre¬ 
dicted  that  “an  intensive  armament 
program  would  have  much  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  domestic  economy  as  a 
shooting  war.  It  is  the  size  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget  and  the  size  of  the  army 
— not  the  shooting — that  puts  the  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  country’s  economic  life.” 

Business  Week  went  on  to  say  that  in 
the  fiscal  year  1948  we  were  “spending 
about  $17  billion  on  armaments  and 
European  aid  (which  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  our  military  program  as  the 
appropriation  for  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force).”  It  spoke  of  a  $22  billion  ex¬ 
penditure  for  1949  and  called  it  “close 
to  the  top  limit  of  the  first  stage  of 
mobilization.”  Not  far  beyond  that. 


Business  Week  said,  would  come  con¬ 
trol  of  materials  and  control  of  man¬ 
power. 

Another  warning  of  the  peril  to  our 
economy  implicit  in  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  was  Hanson  Baldwin’s  comment 
that  the  “theory  of  Russian  strategy” 
may  be  one  of  “deliberately  trying  to 
force  the  United  States  to  greater  and 
greater  expenditures”  in  “a  contest  of 
solvency”  with  an  ultimate  “aim  of  vic¬ 
tory  by  bankruptcy.”  Although  com¬ 
menting  on  the  military  aid  to  foreign 
countries,  he  said,  “The  big  drain  is 
our  own  military  budget.”'* 

Still  another  concern  over  our  mili¬ 
tary  spending  was  expressed  by  Mar- 
riner  Eccles  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  when  he  said,  in  the  words  of 
the  Associated  Press,  that  “endless  and 
unlimited  increases  in  spending  on  mili¬ 
tary  and  foreign  aid  programs  almost 
surely  will  upset  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  hold  the  United  States  economy 
on  a  steady  footing.”'* 

Despite  these  warnings,  the  military 
continues  to  advocate  larger  budgets. 
General  Bradley  asked  in  a  public  ad¬ 
dress  that  no  ceiling  on  military  budg¬ 
ets  be  fixed  “by  economic  equations 
alone,”*®  which  in  the  light  of  military 
pressures  for  more  money  is  practically 
a  demand  that  no  ceiling  be  set.  And 
in  fact  when  the  President  did  set  a 
tentative  ceiling  on  the  proposed  1950 
budget  because  of  economic  factors,  the 
military  retaliated  by  cutting  draft 
calls  and  appealing  to  the  people  not 
to  let  the  President  jeopardize  defense 
with  “only”  a  $15  billion  budget.  The 
New  York  Times  in  reporting  this  on 
December  1,  1948,  stated: 

The  explanation  for  the  draft  curb 
was  promptly,  if  privately,  interpret¬ 
ed  by  Defense  Department  officials 
as  an  effort  by  the  Army  to  carry  to 
the  public  its  fight  for  more  funds 
under  the  first  unified  military 
budget. 

At  the  present  time,  aside  from  the 
huge  military  spending  program,  mili¬ 
tary  control  over  the  nation’s  economy 
is  largely  in  the  planning  stage.  The 
military,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
do  participate  “in  determining  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States”  through 
representation  at  all  “major  interna- 
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tional  trade  conferences.”*!  The  mili¬ 
tary  also  decide  whether  or  not  certain 
goods  should  be  exported  and  only  the 
President  or  State  Department  can 
overrule  the  decision.** 

The  military  also,  through  their  ap¬ 
propriations  for  stockpiling  critical  ma¬ 
terials,  can  in  effect  control  the  price 
and  availability  of  these  materials  for 
the  civilian  economy. 

The  military  own  a  vast  amount  of 
land  in  the  various  states  which  is  used 
for  military  camps,  maneuver  grounds, 
or  experimental  purposes.  For  example, 
the  military  owned  1,250,000  acres  in 
New  Mexico,  but  according  to  the  July 
3, 1948  New  York  Times,  were  proposing 
to  increase  that  to  2,263,619  acres. 

Plans  for  future  control  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  an  agency  sometimes 
called  a  civilian  board.  It  receives  its 
appropriations,  however,  through  the 
military  establishment  and  is  listed  by 
Congress  under  the  appropriations  bill 
for  military  functions.  It  was  set  up  as 
a  result  of  recommendations  by  the 
military  establishment  and  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  law  which  ostensibly  was 
passed  to  unify  the  armed  forces. 

The  National  Security  Resources 
Board  has  largely  completed  the  draft 
of  a  proposed  Emergency  Powers  Act 
“for  use  in  case  of  war  or  other  emer¬ 
gency”  (emphasis  added),  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  6,  1948  reported.  In 
preparing  such  proposed  legislation,  the 
Board  is  following  the  advice  of  the 
military  establishment.  The  last  report 
of  General  Eisenhower  as  Chief  of  Staff 
urged  “legislation  on  the  books,  ready 
for  application  in  emergency. ...” 

Proposals  for  emergency  powers 
made  by  an  agency  functioning  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  need  to  be  scrutinized  carefully, 
judging  from  experience  during  World 
War  II.  A  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pub¬ 
lication  entitled  The  United  States  at 
War**  states:  “It  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Army  that  the  military  should  take 
direct  control  of  all  elements  of  the 
economy  needed  for  war,  once  war  was 
declared.  Under  ‘total’  war  this  would 
include  total  control  of  the  nation,  its 


manpower,  its  facilities,  its  economy. 

.  .  .  In  spite  of  decisions  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Army  never  gave  up  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  increase  its  control  in  these 
areas.” 

At  another  point  the  same  book 
stated  that  the  “Army  sought  not  only 
to  assume  control  over”  military  items, 
but  “other  than  military  items”  as  well. 
The  book  continued: 

Whenever  a  particular  drive  for  mil¬ 
itary  demands  on  the  economy  failed 
as  the  result  of  Presidential  decision 
or  because  of  specific  action  by  the 
Chcurman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  asserting  his  powers,  the 
military  leaders  took  another  ap¬ 
proach  to  secure  the  same  result; 
they  never  abandoned  the  sincere 
conviction  that  they  could  run  things 
better  and  more  expeditiously  than 
could  the  civilians. 

Among  the  titles  of  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  for  control  of  the  American 
economy  in  event  of  war  or  some  other 
emergency,  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  has  listed*  “Authority  to  Requisition, 
Acquisition  and  Disposition  of  Real 
Property,  Censorship  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  and  Manpower  Utilization.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  conjecture  about 
the  emergencies  short  of  war  in  which 
militeiry  control  of  the  economy  might 
be  exercised.  It  might  conceivably  come 
as  easily  through  the  collapse  of  our 
present  economy  as  through  war.  As 
Franklin  Roosevelt  pointed  out  in  his 
1937  Buenos  Aires  speech,  either  a  col¬ 
lapse  or  war  are  the  logical  result  of 
an  economy  largely  supported  by  the 
military.  He  said,  “We  know,  too,  that 
vast  armaments  are  rising  on  every 
side  and  that  the  work  of  creating  them 
employs  men  and  women  by  the  mil¬ 
lions.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  con¬ 
clude  that  such  employment  is  false 
employment,  that  it  builds  no  perma¬ 
nent  structure  and  creates  no  consum¬ 
ers’  goods  for  lasting  prosperity.  We 
know  that  nations  guilty  of  these  fol¬ 
lies  inevitably  face  the  day  either  when 
their  weapons  of  destruction  must  be 
used  against  their  neighbors  or  when 
an  unsound  economy  like  a  house  of 
cards  will  fall  apart.” 
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The  Military  and  Manpower 


NOTHER  ASPECT  of  increased  military 
•  control  over  American  life  which 
also  constitutes  a 
drain  on  the 
economy  is  the 
large  number  of 
men  used  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly 
in  the  military 
program.  Prior 
to  the  passage  of 
the  Selective 
Service  Act  of 
1948  the  United  States  had  a  military 
establishment  including  reserves,  of  3,- 
965,575  men. 

The  following  table*  indicates  the 
military  strength  the  United  States  had 


Active 


ARMY 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Duty 

74,81 1« 
469,496« 

Reserves 

279,270b 

450,456'’ 

Subtotals 

544,307 

729,726 

AIR  FORCE 
Officers 
Enlisted 

48,000* 

316,000* 

234,866'’ 

194,134'’ 

Subtotals 

364,000 

429,000 

NAVY 

Officers 

Enlisted 

43,265' 

350,248' 

291,043* 

663,187* 

Subtotals 

393,513 

954,230 

MARINES 

Officers 

Enlisted 

6,910 

73,947 

27,691 

70,607 

Subtotals 

80,857* 

98,298* 

TOTALS 

1,382,677 

2,211,254 

GRAND  TOTAL 


without  any  type  of  conscription.  A 
military  establishment  of  this  size  is  a 
large  peacetime  force. 

With  the  passage  of  Selective  Service 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  Army 
was  increased  to  837,000  men  plus  an 
additional  110,000  one-year  recruits,  or 
947,000.  There  was  an  increase  of  502,000 
plus  15,000  one-year  recruits  or  517,000 
for  the  Air  Force.  The  Navy  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  were  increased  to  660,882 
plus  36,000  one-year  recruits,  or  696,882. 
Thus  the  Regular  Armed  Forces  now 
have  an  authorized  total  strength  of  2,- 
160,882,  by  far  the  largest  standing 
Army  and  Navy  in  American  history. 

Military  and  naval  planning  calls  for 
a  Reserve  by  1952  of  4,682,100  men. 


National 

Guard 

ROTC 
NROTC 
Air  ROTC 

TOTALS 
(Reg.  & 
Reserves) 

16,682* 

187,246* 

203,928 

120,3610 

1,598,322 

3,645* 

16,412* 

20,057 

21,392* 

834,449 

5,906' 

1,353,649 

179,155 

223,985 

147,659 

3,965,575 

>  As  of  March  1,  1948. 
bAs  of  January  1,  1948. 
c  As  of  AprU  1,  1948. 
d  As  of  February  1,  1948. 
•  As  of  March  20,  1948 
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The  planned  strength  of  the  various 
Reserve  components  as  listed  in  an  of¬ 
ficial  report**  is  as  follows: 


Army  .  1,140,000 

Navy .  1,615,000 

Marine  Corps  .  136,500 

Air  Force  .  1,042,100 

Air  National  Guard  .  57,900 

National  Guard .  690,600 


Total  4,682,100 

If  present  military  plans  are  con¬ 
summated,  there  will  be  a  regular  and 
reserve  establishment  of  almost  7  mil¬ 
lion  men  under  military  command. 
Hanson  Baldwin,  commenting  on  the 
present  (not  the  planned)  Reserve 
strength,  said:  “The  National  Guard 
and  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  but  not  of  the  Air 
Force,  also  have  been  inflated  to  too 
high  a  figure.  Their  authorized  strength 
could  well  be  cut  by  one-third  to  one- 
half.”** 

As  of  April  1948  there  were  853,611 
civilians  employed  in  the  National 
Military  establishment.*® 

The  large  number  of  men  steadily 
under  military  command  at  all  times 
means  a  steady  stream  of  military  in¬ 
doctrination  penetrating  into  civilian 
circles  through  their  families.  There  are 
also  serious  economic  results.  The 
President’s  Midyear  Economic  Report 
estimated  that  within  a  year  there 
would  be  a  call  for  “about  one  million 
persons  as  additions  to  the  armed 
forces,  civilian  employees  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  workers  for  producing  mili¬ 
tary  equipment.”  As  a  result,  the  Re¬ 
port  adds,  “There  will  arise  numerous 
labor  shortages  in  some  areas  of  the 
country,”  causing  “disturbances  in 
some  spheres  of  civilian  production 
and  upward  pressures  on  wages  and 
other  costs.” 

The  persistent  attempt  of  the  Army 
General  Staff  to  bring  one  million  18- 
year-old  boys  under  their  command 
each  year  through  a  program  of  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  would  further 
increase  the  economic  problems.  And 
since  under  the  Army’s  proposal  most 
of  these  men  would  still  be  under  mili¬ 
tary  command  three  years  later,  there 


would  be  a  total  of  between  eight  and 
ten  million  men  under  military  rule 
each  year  in  the  United  States. 

The  military  hierarchy  is  not  content 
with  the  volunteer  method  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  can  through  compulsion  get 
men  easily  without  having  to  correct 
nufherous  inefficient  and  discriminatory 
practices,  but  also  because  it  wants  the 
machinery  of  compulsion  functioning 
smoothly  in  anticipation  of  the  war  that 
is  “always  around  the  corner.”  Secre¬ 
tary  Forrestal,  for  example,  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
March  18,  1948,  that  “the  far  deeper 
and  more  significant  purpose  (of  con¬ 
scription)  is  to  create  now  the  machin¬ 
ery  which  will  enable  the  Army  if  nec¬ 
essary  and  also  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
to  add  substantially  to  their  present 
rosters.” 

It  is  significant  that  charges  were 
made  by  military  personnel,  including 
a  general,  before  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  that  the  Army  had  deliberate¬ 
ly  neglected  its  volunteer  reserve  estab¬ 
lishment  in  order  to  get  a  compulsory 
program  established.  General  E.  A. 
Evans,  executive  director  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Association  under  ques¬ 
tioning  by  Congressmen,  agreed  that 
“if  the  Army  had  done  its  duty  and 
supported  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
.  .  .  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  draft, 
UMT,  or  anything  else.”** 

During  the  same  hearings  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
stated  that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
did  not  need  the  draft  and  could  rely 
on  volunteers.  Later,  after  the  draft  was 
in  operation,  press  dispatches  confirmed 
that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  planned 
to  continue  using  only  volunteers.** 

The  Army,  however,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  conscription  and  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Forrestal,  would  be  willing 
“in  a  more  peaceful  world  to  curtail  or 
eliminate”  Selective  Service,  but  only 
when  “the  long  term  program  (univer¬ 
sal  military  training)  is  adequately 
functioning.  ...”  Thus,  it  is  seen,  the 
Army  wants  a  permanent  program  of 
peacetime  conscription  in  order  to 
maintain  a  large  military  establish¬ 
ment  no  matter  how  peaceful  the  in¬ 
ternational  scene  might  become. 
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Military  Men  in  Government 


■OT  ONLY  DOES  THE  sizc  of  the  military 
establishment  and  its  proportion  of 
the  budget  re¬ 
flect  its  growing 
influence  in 
American  affairs 
but  the  number 
of  military  men 
i  n  important 
government  posts 
reveals  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the 
military  in  traditionally  civilian 
spheres.  The  two  most  influential  men 
in  the  government  have  been  Admiral 
William  D.  Leahy,  President  Truman’s 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  General  George  C. 
Marshall,  Secretary  of  State.  General 
Marshall’s  Assistant  was  Brig.  Gen. 
Marshall  S.  Carter.  An  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  John  E.  Puerifoy,  who  is 
expected  to  remain  under  Mr.  Acheson, 
attended  West  Point.  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay  is  Military  Governor  of  the 
American  zone  in  Germany,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mac  Arthur  is  in  control  in  Japan. 
The  Ambassador  to  Russia  is  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith.  Among  the  other 
military  men  serving  as  Ambassadors 
are  Admiral  Kirk  in  Belgium,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Holcomb  in  South  Africa. 

The  men  who  surround  the  President 
on  his  trips  and  vacations  are  for  the 
most  part  military  men.  For  example, 
on  his  August,  1948  trip  aboard  the  of¬ 
ficial  yacht  he  was  accompanied  by 
Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Graham,  his  physician; 
Capt.  Robert  L.  Dennison,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Naval  aide;  Admiral  Wm.  D. 
Leahy,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President; 
Col.  Robert  Landry,  Air  Force  aide; 
Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan,  military 
aide;  and  two  civilians — his  press  sec¬ 
retary  and  his  special  counsel. *9 

Congressman  R.  J.  Twyman  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  the  April  30,  1948  Congressional 
Record  listed  a  number  of  military  and 
retired  military  men  who  are  holding 
government  posts  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs,  stating  that  the  President 
“has  seen  fit  to  staff  the  traditionally 
civilian  positions  of  Government,  par¬ 


ticularly  in  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  service,  with  retired  Army  and 
Navy  officers.’’  He  added  that  “by  def¬ 
inition  of  the  Congress,  a  retired  Army 
officer  is  a  member  of  the  Regular 
Army,  even  though  retired.” 

Another  member  of  Congress,  former 
Senator  William  Langer,  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  told  the  Senate  on 
June  4,  1948  about  “military  men  who 
were  taken  out  of  the  Army  by  the  high 
military  authorities  and  placed  in  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  where 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  them  without 
changing  our  entire  civil  service  struc¬ 
ture.  ...” 

If  put  in  numerical  terms  the  male 
veterans  of  the  armed  forces  now  com¬ 
prise  57  percent  of  all  Government  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  figure  is  expected  to 
rise  to  65  percent  in  a  year  or  two,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
representative.®® 

Military  men  are  also  being  appointed 
to  jobs  in  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration.  For  example.  Col. 
Arthur  G.  Syrian  was  appointed  as 
Chief  of  the  Transportations  Division,®^ 
and  Edward  A.  Gould,  a  Colonel  who 
during  the  war  served  on  General  Eis¬ 
enhower’s  staff  and  until  his  ECA  ap¬ 
pointment  was  with  the  office  of  mili¬ 
tary  Government  in  Berlin,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  Comptroller 
for  the  ECA  in  Europe.®® 

A  device  whereby  military  men  exer¬ 
cise  tremendous  influence  over  groups 
that  by  law  must  be  partly  or  entirely 
civilian,  is  the  Military  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee.  Such  a  military  committee  was 
authorized  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
It  became  so  powerful  and  was  so  de¬ 
voted  to  the  idea  of  military  control 
that  it  exercised  behind-the-scenes 
pressure  for  giving  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  custody  and  maintenance  of 
all  completed  atomic  bombs.®® 

The  Military  Liaison  Committee  pre¬ 
fers  either  to  be  eliminated  and  have 
military  men  serve  directly  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  to  have 
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the  Commission  eliminated  and  the 
whole  project  turned  over  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment.®^  Despite 
the  military’s  desire  to  have  complete 
control,  there  is  already  enough  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Commission  of  militciry 
ideas  that  not  one  appeal  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  been  taken  by  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  from  any  action  of 
the  Commission,  though  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  such  an  appeal.®® 

And  recently  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  placed  Brig.  Gen.  James 
McCormack,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  research, 
development  and  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes.  “The 
Commission,”  says  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  “has  given  a  soldier  complete 


supervision  over  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  its  work.”®* 

In  the  State  Department  there  are 
numerous  positions  of  influence  occu¬ 
pied  by  military  men.  (See  Appendix 
for  partial  listing.)  One  of  the  most 
important,  that  of  Director  of  United 
Nations  Affairs,  has  been  held  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Dean  Rusk,  who  was  nominated  in 
February  by  President  Truman  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  General 
Marshall  not  only  received  salary  from 
the  Armed  Forces  while  serving  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,®^  but  also  had  three  mil¬ 
itary  aids  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Army.®*  (What  changes  will  be  made  by 
Mr.  Acheson  are  not  known  at  the  time 
of  this  writing.) 


Military  Influence  on  Foreign  Policy 


FORMER  UNDER-SECRETARY  of  State, 

Sumner  Welles,  in  a  public  address, 
spoke  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  as  being 
made  by  “mili¬ 
tarists”  when  it 
should  be  made 
by  civilian  “dip¬ 
lomats  with  a 
long  range  point 
of  view.”®® 

In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  in  addition  to  the  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  military  men  in  the 
State  Department,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  military  influence  exercised  directly 
by  the  National  Military  Establishment. 
This  military  influence  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  wartime  practice.  During  the  war 
one  of  the  most  influential  policy-mak¬ 
ing  groups  was  the  State-War -Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  referred  to  as 
SWANK.  It  was  formed  in  1945  but 
was  not  publicly  identified  until  May, 
1946,  when  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
mentioned  it  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.*® 
This  Coordinating  Committee,  now 
known  as  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  was  incorporated  in  the  National 
Military  Establishment  imder  the  law 
intended  to  unify  the  armed  forces. 
The  law  provides  that  the  Council  shall 
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“advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign, 
and  military  policies  relating  to  the 
national  security  ...”  and  provides 
that  the  Council  “shall  be  composed  of 
the  President;  the  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  .  .  .  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  .  .  .  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Resources  Board”  and  certain 
other  officers  if  the  President  desires  to 
designate  them.  Thus  of  the  seven  per¬ 
manent  members,  aside  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  only  one  member  of  the  Council 
heads  a  strictly  nonmilitciry  agency — 
the  Secretary  of  State — and  until  re¬ 
cently  he  was  a  General! 

Blair  Bolles,  Washington  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  wrote 
in  comment  on  the  Nationed  Security 
Council: 

The  most  disturbing  event  in  Wash¬ 
ington  today  is  the  ascent  of  James 
V.  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
a  position  of  dominance  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  foreign  policy.  As  the  USA  in¬ 
vokes  the  cause  of  “democracy”  to 
rally  the  public  for  the  struggle 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  Forrestal 
guides  foreign  affairs  through  the  in¬ 
strument  of  an  agency  which  oper¬ 
ates  in  secret,  the  National  Security 
Council,  2md  which  only  vaguely 
responds  to  democratic  pressures.  It 


is  far  beyond  the  reach  of  most  citi¬ 
zens. 

By  stressing  reliance  on  raw  na¬ 
tional  power  in  dealing  with  many 
nations,  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  enables  Forrestal  to  realize  two 
interests  which  his  own  actions  indi¬ 
cate  he  has  nursed  almost  from  the 
moment  he  entered  the  Cabinet  four 
years  ago  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 
To  underplay  the  role  of  collective 
security  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace; 

To  gain  a  top  voice  for  military 
spokesmen  in  reaching  decisions 
about  the  American  response  to 
developments  abroad. 

The  National  Security  Council  and 
the  power  of  Forrestal  are  matters  of 
concern  for  Americans  interested  in 
the  survival  on  this  continent  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people,  for  and  by 
the  people.  Since  the  Council  meets 
without  publicity,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  challenge  its  thinking  di¬ 
rectly.  Decisions  which  it  makes  are 
never  attributed  officially  to  it.  The 
debates  which  raged  between  1945 
and  last  Summer  over  the  proposal 
for  military  unification  turned  on 
the  fear  that  one  military  agency 
might  dominate  the  rest.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  military  agencies  in 
combination  would  manage  the  ci¬ 
vilian  State  Department  by  remote 
control  did  not  rise.^^ 

One  of  the  earliest  failures  of  the 
integrated  military-foreign  policy 
Council  was  the  proposal  for  solving 
the  Chinese  civil  war  by  “the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  armed  forces  maintained  by 
the  Nationalist  Government  and  the 
Communist  Party  in  China.”  This  inte¬ 
gration  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
sending  to  China  of  a  “military  advisory 
group  of  American  Army  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel.”^2  This  plan  was  evolved  after 
an  effort  during  1945  to  help  the  Chinese 
Central  Government  with  military 
means  to  suppress  the  Communists.^3 
The  plan  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which 
provided  that  the  United  States  would 
with  750  Army  and  250  Navy  personnel 
give  military  training  to  the  Chinese. 
Mr.  Byrnes  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  wrote  that  “the  proposed 
bill  has  been  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  has  the  full  endorsement  of  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall.”*^ 
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Although  the  military  training  of  Na¬ 
tionalists  and  Communists  was  thought 
by  American  military  leaders  to  be  the 
panacea  abroad  they  believe  universal 
military  training  would  be  at  home,  it 
failed.  Since  the  war  ended,  almost  $4 
billion  was  spent  to  aid  China,^®  and  39 
Chinese  Nationalists  divisions  were  set 
up  and  armed  by  the  United  States. 
American  officers  trained  the  Chinese 
and  directed  their  supply  system.  But 
today  “hardly  a  trace  of  these  divisions 
remains.  Seventy  percent  of  the  troops 
have  been  lost,  thousands  of  them 
killed.  Much  of  their  Americsui  equip¬ 
ment  is  gone,  too.  A  big  share  of  it  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  the  troops  were  trained  to  fight.”*® 

The  bipartisan  foreign  policy  which 
is  so  often  lauded  by  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders,  is  in  large  part  a 
“hands  off”  policy  for  civilians  with 
the  real  decisions  in  the  Administration 
being  made  by  military  men.  Although 
Congress  could  in  theory  reject  propos¬ 
als  made  by  the  President  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  National  Security 
Council  or  the  military  departments,  in 
practice  the  minority  party,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  bipartisan  agreement,  seldom  ob¬ 
jects,  and  the  proposals  become  law. 

One  illustration  of  bipartisan  consent 
to  military  planning  of  foreign  policy 
is  seen  in  the  developments  surround¬ 
ing  the  proposals  for  a  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  and  lend-lease  aid  to  its 
member  nations. 

The  idea  of  a  Western  European 
Union  has  its  roots  in  the  political  and 
economic  union  of  Western  Europe 
which  was  encouraged  by  General 
Marshall’s  proposal  of  economic  aid  to 
Western  Europe.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  to  stem  the 
tide  of  communism.  It  was  sold  to  the 
American  people  on  its  economic  re¬ 
construction  merits  rather  than  as  a 
military  program.  The  course  of  events, 
however,  reveal  that  the  military  pur¬ 
pose  was  there  from  the  beginning. 

One  newspaper  columnist  writing 
about  the  Marshall  Plan,  said: 

It  has  been  feared  by  our  foreign 
policy  makers  that  the  Western  Eu¬ 
ropeans  would  seek  to  declsire  their 
countries  neutral  in  event  of  war  be¬ 
tween  the  world’s  two  giants.  .  .  . 
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That  attitude  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  since  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  guided  missiles,  and 
other  modern  postwar  means  of  de¬ 
struction.  There  has  been  clamor  in 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Lowlands, 
for  a  neutral  status,  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Eire  during  the  late  war 
and  against  granting  the  United 
States  bases  should  conflict  occur. 

By  helping  those  countries  to  build 
up  their  economy,  health,  trade,  and 
business  and  improve  their  living 
conditions,  our  policy  makers  believe 
a  fighting  spirit  can  be  regained.^^ 

Early  in  the  Congressional  discussion 
the  military  put  strong  pressure  on 
Congress  and  the  people  to  approve 
General  Marshall’s  aid-to-Europe  plan. 
Newspapers  of  January  15  and  16,  1948 
carried  headlines  asserting  “Draft,  Big 
Boost  in  Budget  Hinted  if  Aid  is  Re¬ 
fused”;  “Two  top  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  leaders.  Defense  Secretary  James 
Forrestal  and  Army  Secretary  Kenneth 
G.  Royall,  told  Congress  today  that 
if  the  United  States  did  not  go  through 
with  the  Marshall  Plan  for  European 
recovery,  it  would  be  forced  to  spend 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  money  on 
military  preparedness.  Royall  flatly  told 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  as  he  saw  the  choice  it  was  virtual¬ 
ly  between  the  Marshall  Plan  and  a 
return  to  Selective  Service.”** 

Less  than  two  months  later  the  United 
Press  reported  an  effort  “to  make  uni¬ 
versal  military  training  a  ‘companion 
measure’  to  the  stop-communism  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  Defense  Secretary 
James  V.  Forrestal  and  his  top  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  subordinates  will 
go  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  discuss  the  need  for  mil¬ 
itary  might  to  back  up  the  plan.”** 

A  Congressman,  Merlin  Hull,  at  the 
time  of  the  Selective  Service  discussion 
in  Congress,  recalled  the  Marshall  Plan 
-or-draft  alternatives  of  the  military. 
He  said: 

The  presentation  of  this  draft  bill 
is  the  culmination  of  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  promotion  and  propaganda 
by  the  Defense  Department  aided 
and  abetted  by  General  Marshall  as 
Secretary  of  State.  .  .  .  Only  a  few 
months  ago  the  generals  were  among 
those  who  advocated  the  Marshall 
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Plan  as  the  guaranty  of  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  a  certain  way  of  stopping 
the  march  of  communism  in  the 
western  European  nations.  Scarcely 
had  Congress  accepted  their  theory 
and  their  pro^am  than  came  the  de¬ 
mand  for  “military  might”  to  back 
up  the  expenditures.®* 

While  the  military  men  were  promot¬ 
ing  Marshall  Plan  legislation  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  planning  for  the  draft,  they 
were  also  quietly  preparing  for  the 
Western  European  Union  and  military 
aid.  On  February  7,  1948,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  said  of  British  military 
sources:  “The  Anglo-American  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staffs,  according  to  these  in¬ 
formants  and  diplomatic  sources,  will 
submit  proposals  to  standardize  a  wide 
range  of  military  equipment  and  train¬ 
ing  for  fifteen  European  countries  as 
the  basis  of  a  program  of  military  self- 
help.  The  standardization  will  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  American  and  British  pat¬ 
terns.” 

The  military  had  already  worked 
out  an  arrangement  with  Britain 
which  the  Washington  Post  of  April  29, 
1948  described  in  these  words:  “The 
United  States  and  Britain  had  agreed 
more  than  a  year  ago  to  standardize 
small  arms,  exchange  cadets,  and  coop¬ 
erate  otherwise  militarily.”  The  Post 
went  on  to  speak  of  a  “Western  Euro¬ 
pean  military  conference”  which  would 
meet  that  week  to  “extend  the  joint 
measures  and  plans  to  France  and  the 
Benelux  states.”  The  Post  added:  “The 
United  States,  reliable  sources  said,  has 
advised  the  western  powers  there  can 
be  no  American  backing  for  the  West¬ 
ern  European  Union  until  the  states 
have  drawn  up  joint  plans  for  a  uni¬ 
fied  command,  joint  operations,  and 
standardization  of  supplies.”  As  early 
as  May,  1948  military  spokesmen  like 
General  Eisenhower  were  asking  the 
public  to  support  a  program  of  arming 
Europe.®* 

After  the  military  had  already  made 
its  decision  and  had  begun  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  Europe  looking  toward  a  mili¬ 
tary  union  and  lend-lease,  the  biparti¬ 
san  machinery  moved  to  legalize  the 
plans.  The  Vandenberg  resolution  (S.R. 
239)  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  June  11  by  a  vote  of  64  to  4,  was 
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described  by  the  New  York  Times  as  Germany  affects  our  relations  with 
“a  bipartisan  product  resulting  from  many  countries,  but  the  State  Depart- 
close  cooperation  •  between  Senator  ment  complains  that  many  times  it 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  and  Robert  H.  never  knows  what  goes  on  there  until 
Lovett,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  some  aggrieved  country  sends  its  Am- 
Consequently  officials  expect  it  to  stand  bassador  to  complain.”®^ 
no  matter  what  the  political  climate  One  of  the  real  problems  in  the  Ber- 
may  be  after  November  2.”52  in  other  lin  situation  has  been  the  military  con- 
words,  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  trol  exercised  there.  Drew  Middleton 
changes  in  American  foreign  policy  summed  it  up  in  a  Berlin  story  in  the 
was  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  political  July  18,  1948  New  York  Times  when 
discussion  before  the  political  and  elec-  he  said:  “There  is  naturally  in  a  'mili- 
toral  campaign  had  even  begun.  No  ci-  tary  community  a  strong  sentiment  for 
[  vilian  proposals  receive  the  same  bi-  some  show  of  force.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of 
I  partisan  respect  as  are  accorded  to  the  entire  situation  is  that  at  no  time 
I  those  made  by  the  military.  in  the  last  three  weeks  has  anyone  here 

I  As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Van-  advocated  a  conference  with  the  Soviet 
i  denberg  resolution,  American  military  Union  over  the  differences  on  Ger- 
representatives  openly  attended  ses-  many.” 

sions  of  the  Western  European  Al-  The  United  States  News^^  claimed 
liance.®3  The  military,  under  the  Van-  that  the  State  Department  staff  in  Ger- 
denberg  policy,  “could  reject  any  aid  many  “has  been  bitter  at  being  forced 
wherever  the  military  interests  of  this  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  unable  to  step  in 
country  might  not  be  served,”  the  New  on  many  occasions  when  it  thought  it 
York  Times  reported.®^  This  military  should.”  The  same  report  indicates  that 

t  carte  blanche  was  not  only  an  advance  the  program  for  turning  over  adminis- 
declaration  that  Congress  probably  tration  of  Germany  to  the  State  De- 
would  endorse  a  military  alliance  and  partment  was  stopped  by  General  Clay 

(military  lend-lease;  it  was  also  a  move  when  the  tension  with  Russia  “made 
to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  military  it  easy  to  argue  necessity  for  keeping 

I  in  American  foreign  policy.  the  military  control.” 

Military  influence  in  foreign  policy  is  The  military  is  functioning  also 
visible  at  a  number  of  other  points.  For  through  establishing  direct  relations 
example,  the  military  acted  on  its  own  with  the  future  officers  of  foreign  na- 
without  even  informing  the  State  De-  tions.  A  foreign  liaison  office  at  the 
partment  of  important  decisions  about  Pentagon  Building  arranges  for  visits 
the  Berlin  crisis  between  the  United  of  foreign  officers  and  cadets  to  the 
States  and  Russia.  “The  State  Depart-  United  States  to  inspect  military  estab- 
I  ment  was  not  informed  in  advance  of  lishments  here  and  to  be  entertained 
the  decision  of  the  military  authorities  on  a  royal  scale.®®  One  hundred  Argen- 
to  seal  off  the  Western  zones  to  Rus-  tine  Air  Force  cadets  visited  the  United 
sian  rail  traffic  in  reprisal  for  the  So-  States  in  November.  Earlier  in  the  year 
viet  blockade”  and  “on  more  than  one  ten  West  Point  cadets  went  to  France 
occasion  recently  the  Pentagon  has  and  ten  French  cadets  from  L’Ecole 
made  important  decisions  on  operations  Polytechnique  planned  to  return  the 
in  Berlin  without  the  knowledge  of  call.®® 

the  Secretziry  of  State  .  .  .  decisions  United  States  naval  forces  took  part 
that  had  they  been  known  would  have  in  joint  air-sea  exercises  with  units  of 
affected  State  Department  policy  mak-  the  British  Home  fleet  in  the  Carib- 
I  ing.”®®  This  situation  is  possible  only  bean,«i  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
!  because  the  American  military  com-  has  been  sending  bombers  to  England 
j  mander  in  Germany,  General  Lucius  D.  not  only  for  basing  purposes  but  also 
I  Clay  “unlike  his  collateral  British  and  for  joint  training  with  the  Royal  Air 

I  French  military  chiefs,  does  not  receive  Force.®®  The  joint  Air  Force  Training 
orders  from  the  State  Department  but  Program  in  England  calls  for  a  three- 
from  the  War  Department.”®®  month  training  period  after  which  a 

“What  the  War  Department  does  in  new  group  of  Super  Fortresses  will  re- 
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place  those  which  return  to  the  United 
States.®* 

The  United  States  continues  to  main¬ 
tain  military  missions  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  part  of  our  military  emphasis 
in  foreign  policy.  One  of  the  largest 
missions  is  in  Greece,  where  there  are 
214  officers  and  260  enlisted  men,  and 
an  additional  9,478  civilians  supervised 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineer  Corps.«< 
The  American  military  mission  under 
General  Van  Fleet  “is  assisting  in  the 
campaign  of  active  warfare.”  There  are 
“teams  of  officers  and  men  with  each 
Greek  Corps  and  division  and  they  ad¬ 
vise  the  local  commanders  on  opera¬ 
tions.  Theoretically  they  have  no  com¬ 
mand  or  authority  but  their  advice  is 
a  powerful  inducement.”®*  When  the 
program  of  military  aid  was  approved 
by  Congress,  Senator  Vandenberg  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  “Lest  there 
be  an  overemphasis  in  the  wrong  place, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  our  contemplated 
military  mission  involves  only  ten  to 
forty  officers  and  no  combat  troops.”®® 

Despite  the  millions  of  dollars  and 
the  enlarged  program  of  military  aid  to 
Greece,  reports  continue  to  be  made 
that  “Greece  is  still  impoverished,”  that 
the  guerrillas  continue  to  increase  and 
that  “neither  the  military  nor  the  eco¬ 
nomic  battle  in  Greece  has  been  won.”®^ 

In  Turkey  there  are  245  officers  and 
men  who  are  engaged  in  giving  special¬ 
ized  training  to  the  Turkish  Army.®* 
The  U.  S.  Army  mission  to  Turkey  not 
only  used  the  original  appropriation  of 
$100  million  authorized  by  Congress, 
but  announced  that  it  had  poured  into 
Turkey  close  to  a  billion  dollars  in  mil¬ 
itary  aid.  This  additional  military  aid, 
unauthorized  by  Congress,  was  man¬ 
aged  by  drawing  upon  the  “vast  re¬ 
serves  of  arms,  munitions,  and  sup¬ 
plies”  of  the  American  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  writing  it  off  “at  about  a 
dime  on  the  dollar”  as  surplus  goods, 
and  sending  it  to  Turkey.®®  This  was 
done  at  a  time  when  the  Army  and 
Navy  were  asking  Congress  for  more 
funds  for  weapons  and  equipment. 

That  this  additional  aid  to  Turkey 
was  not  the  original  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  must  be  obvious  not  only  from 
the  limit  in  the  Act  placed  on  military 
aid  to  Turkey,  but  also  from  the  fact 
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that  a  military-sponsored  bill,  S.  226, 
which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Gur¬ 
ney  in  the  80th  Cohgress  to  authorize 
the  President  “notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law  ...  to  sell, 
lend,  or  give  naval  ordnance  material 
to  foreign  governments,”  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage. 

In  China  there  were  until  recently 
several  United  States  military  advisory 
groups.^®  A  group  of  U.  S.  Air  Force 
pilots  who  were  killed  in  a  crash  in 
China  were  “a  part  of  a  group  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  Air  Forces,  official 
sources  said,”  according  to  a  report  in 
the  September  16,  1948  New  York 
Times. 

The  Navy  has  also  been  active  in  for¬ 
eign  policy  missions.  It  strengthened  its 
Mediterranean  fleet  with  combat-equip¬ 
ped  Marines  and  maintains  a  task  force 
of  full  wartime  strength  in  the  waters 
off  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Italy 

The  Navy  gave  four  large  modern 
submarines  to  Turkey  and  six  addition¬ 
al  ones  to  Greece.  Both  nations  have  re¬ 
ceived  other  naval  vessels  and  “ap¬ 
proximately  350  officers  and  men  of  the 
Turkish  Navy  are  in  the  United  States 
.  .  .  for  training  preparatory  to  accept¬ 
ing  delivery  of  several  (additional) 
naval  vessels”  the  January  10,  1948 
New  York  Times  reported. 

The  Navy  not  only  patrols  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  but  has  sent  ships  to  Singa¬ 
pore  and  the  Far  East  on  a  “good-will” 
visit,^*  to  Norway  and  Denmark,^*  and 
to  other  nations.  That  all  these  naval 
activities  are  a  part  of  the  Navy’s  role 
in  foreign  policy  is  seen  from  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Admiral  Radford,  Vice-Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Stating  that  the 
Navy  had  become  “a  precision  instru¬ 
ment  of  diplomacy,”  he  claimed  that 
by  “showing  the  flag”  and  by  a  “dis¬ 
play  of  sea  power”  the  Navy  can  keep 
the  peace  in  any  part  of  the  world.^® 
Similarly,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Sulli¬ 
van  claims  that  United  States  naval 
vessels  in  foreign  waters  are  “a  stabi¬ 
lizing  force.”^® 

The  Air  Force  has  conducted  train¬ 
ing  operations  over  Western  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  North  Africa,  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coasts,  as  well  as  maintaining 
ferrying  operations  at  Iceland,  the 
Azores,  and  Labrador.^®  The  Air  Force, 
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after  long  negotiations  with  a  reluctant 
Portuguese  government,  announced  the 
signing  of  an  air  agreement  for  a  lease 
by  the  United  States  of  an  airport  in 
the  Azores.^^  The  Air  Force  is  also  op¬ 
erating  the  wartime  air  bases  near  Trip¬ 
oli  in  Libya  and  have  inaugurated  B-29 
flights  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  nearest 
U.  S.-held  base  to  Southern  Russia 

Likewise,  in  an  independent  Philip¬ 
pines,  the  Air  Force  is  constructing  a 
permanent  air  base  on  a  military  reser¬ 
vation  larger  than  the  island  of  Guam  js 
In  the  North  Atlantic  the  U.  S.  has  been 
engaged  in  “delicate  diplomatic  negotia¬ 
tions  .  .  .  over  the  use  of  air  bases  in 
both  Iceland  and  Greenland”*®  where 
the  governments  do  not  want  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  their  lands  by  joining  forces 
openly  with  one  of  the  two  major 
powers. 

The  military  are  also  active  in  U.  S-- 
Canadian  relationships.  Secretary  For- 
restal  and  the  Canadian  Minister  of  De¬ 
fense,  after  secret  joint  military  talks 
in  August,  1948,  pledged  continued  mil¬ 
itary  cooperation.*!  A  Major  General, 
Robert  Walsh,  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Truman  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Permanent  Board  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.**  There 
is  also  a  joint  Mexican -U.  S.  Defense 
Commission  on  which  General  Walsh 
also  serves. 

In  our  relations  with  Central  and 
South  America  there  is  a  strong  mili¬ 
tary  influence.  As  early  as  May  19,  1926, 
Congress  authorized  military  missions 
to  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  On  June  4,  1938  Congress  agreed 
also  to  authorize  the  Navy  to  help  train 
Latin-American  forces.  Since  then  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  been  operating 
on  an  important  scale  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  early  1946  there  were  17  mili¬ 
tary  missions  in  13  countries  and  in  the 
year  1946-47  $408,390  was  spent  on 
American  military  and  naval  missions 
to  Latin  American  governments  for  the 
training  of  troops.  In  the  year  1947-48 
the  sum  for  these  missions  was  in¬ 
creased  to  $1,240,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  increased  use  of 
military  missions,  according  to  Army 
spokesmen  before  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  sub-committee**  is  to  encourage 
“treiining  in  our  methods  and  utilization 


of  our  equipment  by  Latin  American 
armies.” 

In  line  with  this,  the  Army  and  Navy 
began  a  program  of  pressure  to  get  the 
United  States  to  “transfer  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  equipment  to  Canada 
and  the  Latin  American  nations.”  They 
were  successful  in  getting  President 
Truman  on  May  26,  1947  to  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  “arms  and  military 
equipment  .  .  .  available  to  the  other 
American  states.”  Despite  Army  and 
Navy  pressure,  civilian  elements  in  the 
State  Department  led  by  Spruille 
Braden,  continued  to  oppose  the  Latin- 
American  arms  program  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  strengthen  their  de¬ 
fenses  but  would  strengthen  the  non- 
democratic  elements  in  the  hemisphere 
at  the  expense  of  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ments.*^  Dean  Acheson,  then  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  on  March 
19,  1947,  said  that  encouraging  expendi¬ 
tures  for  armaments  would  “weaken 
their  economies  and  therefore  their  po¬ 
litical  stability.”*® 

General  Marshall  “rejected  the*  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  State  Department  Latin 
American  advisers  and  fell  in  along¬ 
side  his  old  Army  associates.”** 

President  Truman’s  message  and 
General  Marshall’s  support  were  hailed 
by  those  nations  “where  the  Army 
had  long  played  a  major  role  in  poli¬ 
tics.  One  of  the  first  to  endorse  the  plan 
was  Argentina’s  Peron  government.”** 

Many  civilian  elements,  however,  re¬ 
garded  “the  arms  program  with  gen¬ 
uine  distress.  ‘Why  send  us  more  guns 
which  we  do  not  wemt  when  we  need 
hospitals  and  machinery?’,  they  ask.”** 

The  Washington  Post  editorially  op¬ 
posed  the  measure,  saying:  “We  con¬ 
clude  that  the  whole  thing  is  danger¬ 
ous  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we 
should  rue  the  day  that  we  inaugurated 
this  arms  traffic,  set  up  our  militEiry 
missions  as  the  dominant  element  in 
our  representation  to  Latin  American 
countries,  and  elevated  the  status  of 
Latin  American  military  staffs  as  the 
dominant  element  in  those  countries.”*® 

Although  the  Arms  Standardization 
bill  did  not  pass,  lend -lease  military 
equipment  was  sent  to  South  American 
nations  as  late  as  1947  and  war  surplus 
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was  made  available  at  a  fraction  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  material.*® 

In  addition  to  this,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  sanctioned  munitions  sales  by 
U.  S.  firms  to  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  totalling  $54,064,378.63.  This  was 
only  slightly  less  than  the  sum  of  $55,- 
670,593.23  paid  by  Europe  to  U.  S.  Muni¬ 
tions  firms.*^ 

To  “Colombia  where  a  liberal  revolt 
April  9  in  Bogota  almost  wrecked  the 
Pan  American  Conference  .  .  .  $1,707,- 
524.57  in  arms,  ammunition,  vessels, 
military  aircraft,  chemicals  and  ex¬ 
plosives”  were  sent.  “Costa  Rica  where 
rebels  have  overthrown  the  established 
government  and  sent  its  leaders  fleeing, 
$298,735.33  in  arms  and  ammunition” 
was  sent.  “Nicaragua,  whose  troops  re¬ 
cently  entered  strife-torn  Costa  Rica” 
received  $554,870.77  in  arms.”** 

In  Nicaragua  in  1929  the  U.  S.  Army 
forced  the  government  to  establish  a 
National  Guard  which  would  function 
both  as  an  Army  and  as  a  domestic  po¬ 
lice  force.  Given  complete  control  over 
all  armaments,  ships,  prisons,  forts,  etc., 
the  Guard  was  extremely  powerful. 
General  Anastasio  Somoza  who  became 
Chief  of  the  Guard  in  January,  1933, 
has,  except  for  an  interval  of  six  weeks, 
ruled  Nicaragua  ever  since.®* 

The  Dominican  Republic  which  was 
fighting  with  Venezuela  and  Guatemala, 
“brought  in  15  primary  trainers  from 
the  United  States  to  train  army  pilots” 
and  “he  (President  Trujillo)  is  dicker¬ 
ing  for  acquisition  of  American  P-51 
fighters.”  Trujillo,  a  dictator  v/ho  has 
ruled  his  country  for  18  years,  “has  im¬ 
ported  Americans  to  handle  his  step- 
ped-up  air  program.”** 

Ecuador,  where  a  Col.  Mancheno  took 
control  of  the  government  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  dictatorship  in  August  1947, 
had  received  through  1946  a  total  of 
$7,534,175  in  U.  S.  armaments  under 
the  lend-lease  program.*® 

In  Paraguay  in  October,  1948,  the 
government  suppressed  a  revolt  which 
centered  in  the  military  academy.*® 
Paraguay  had  received  $101,621.17  in 
American  armaments  during  1947.*^ 
Armed  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  high  army  officers  attacked  the  po¬ 
lice  headquarters  in  an  effort  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  in  Paraguay. 
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Other  army  units  were  in  readiness  to 
participate  if  the  overthrow  seemed  ob¬ 
vious.  However,  quick  presidential  ac¬ 
tion  in  using  a  few  loyal  regiments 
ended  the  revolt.  A  Paraguay  dispatch 
summarized  the  situation  by  saying, 
J'After  having  helped  save  his  own  re¬ 
gime  by  quick  action  on  October  25, 
President  Juan  N.  Gonzalez  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  placate  and  control  all  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  army  and  to  achieve  a 
united  front  in  his  own  Colorado 
party.”** 

In  Peru  the  army  deposed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  after  a  three-day  revolt  and  the 
leader  of  the  revolt.  General  Odria, 
became  President.** 

A  Venezuelan  political  crisis  in  which 
the  cabinet  resigned  was  reported  in 
the  November  24,  1948  New  York  Times. 
The  account  stated  that  “President  Gal¬ 
legos  will  announce  tomorrow  a  new 
cabinet  dominated  by  men  acceptable 
to  the  ‘moderate’  wing  of  the  nation’s 
armed  force.”  The  Times  also  stated  that 
“the  military  representatives  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  demanding  changes 
in  the  government  and  particularly  the 
inclusion  of  more  military  men  in  the 
Cabinet  and  other  government  posts.” 
Even  though  the  President  acquiesced 
in  these  changes,  “the  army  staged  a 
coup  and  threw  President  Gallegos  out 
of  office.”**® 

In  Chile  an  attempted  coup  led  by 
three  high  army  and  four  high  air  force 
officers  failed  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment,  largely  because  some  army  ele¬ 
ments  remained  loyal  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Santiago  newspapers  said  edi¬ 
torially  that  “foreign  money  and  in¬ 
fluence”  had  played  its  part  in  the  up¬ 
rising  though  they  did  not  mention  the 
nationality.  Later  Chile  officials  impli¬ 
cated  military  elements  in  Argentina.*®* 

The  United  States  had  previously  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  agreement  with  Argentina 
where  for  a  four-year  period  a  U.  S. 
Army  mission  would  advise  that  coun¬ 
try’s  armed  forces.  Similar  military 
agreements  have  been  reached  with 
thirteen  other  American  republics  and 
the  U.  S.  is  currently  negotiating  addi¬ 
tional  pacts  with  other  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  countries.*®*  Prior  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  disbanding  of  Costa  Rica’s  small 
army,*®*  the  U.  S.  Army  maintained  a 
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military  mission  there  to  train  Costa 
Rica’s  “force  of  500  officers  and  men.” 

The  United  States  has  an  air  base  in 
Brazil  as  well  as  the  right  to  use  the 
Galapagos  Islands  and  other  bases  in 
South  America.  There  are  American 
bases  also  in  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St. 
Lucia,  British  Guiana,  St.  Thomas,  Ber¬ 
muda,  and  Trinidad.^®* 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  been  fas¬ 
tening  militarism  on  American  colonies 
and  possessions  as  well  as  on  South 
America.  In  Puerto  Rico  for  example, 
the  Navy  has  decided  to  depopulate  one 
of  the  oldest  communities  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  the  fertile  island  of 
Vieques,  and  turn  it  into  a  military 
training  base.  The  Navy  ordered  half 
of  the  inhabitants  or  about  5,000  people 
to  evacuate  within  a  few  months  time. 
This  action  meant  the  crippling  of  the 
agricultural  economy  since  the  island 
produces  20,000  tons  of  sugar  annually 
and  supports  four  sugar  mills.  To 
Puerto  Rico  which  does  not  have 
I  enough  arable  land  to  support  a  dense 
^  population,  the  Navy’s  action  is  a  real 
calamity.!®® 

In  the  Pacific  the  Navy  rules  terri¬ 
tory  which  includes  2,000  islands  or  is¬ 
lets  given  to  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  United  Nations.  Most  of  the  is¬ 
lands  are  small  but  some  are  well 
known  like  the  Mariana,  Carolina,  and 
Marshall  island  groups.  A  secret  Gov¬ 
ernment  report  of  a  survey  of  these 
former  Japanese  islands,  by  the  United 
States  Commercial  Company,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  reveals  that  “the  islands  are 
worse  off  now  than  they  were  under 
Japanese  rule.”  The  report  “hints  that 
the  natives  are  being  forced  to  work 
against  their  wishes.”  Naval  spokesmen 
refuse  to  allow  the  publication  of  the 
report  or  its  summary.'®® 

The  Report  claims  that  the  Navy  has 
dispossessed  natives  of  good  but  scarce 
farmland  in  order  to  establish  golf 
courses  and  naval  recreation  areas.  Na¬ 
tives  have  been  refused  access  to  farm¬ 
land  near  abandoned  air  strips.  The 
Navy  has  not  only  restricted  imports 
from  the  United  States  but  has  placed 
high  tariffs  on  goods  imported  from 
other  areas.!®!  Wages  paid  to  the  na¬ 
tives  are  5  to  7  cents  an  hour  for  com¬ 


mon  labor  and  9  to  llj4c  an  hour  for 
skilled  labor.!®* 

Senator  Guy  Cordon  as  a  result  of 
numerous  questions  about  Navy  rule  in 
the  Pacific  introduced  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  an  investigation  of  Navy  rule. 
At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  on  July 
7,  1948  representatives  of  the  Interior 
Department  argued  for  administration 
by  a  civilian  agency.  The  Navy  spokes¬ 
man  asked  for  a  closed  session  of  the 
Committee  in  order  to  present  their  ar¬ 
guments  for  naval  control.  The  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  decided  to  post¬ 
pone  action  until  members  could  tour 
the  islands  and  recommend  legisla- 
tion.!®» 

In  addition  to  the  island  possessions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  military 
missions  to  Latin  American  countries 
and  the  Philippines  which  Congress  has 
authorized,  the  military  wants  to  main¬ 
tain  missions  in  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

General  Marshall  as  Secretary  of 
State  tried  to  get  from  Congress  on 
behalf  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  State 
Departments,  authorization  “to  detail 
military  and  naval  missions  to  any  for¬ 
eign  government  whenever  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President  the  public  in¬ 
terest  renders  such  a  course  advisable 
...”  He  advocated  this  not  only  “from 
the  viewpoint  of  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
national  peace”  but  also  from  “that  of 
strictly  American  interests  in  the  field 
of  economic  development  ...”  As  jus¬ 
tification  of  such  a  program  General 
Marshall  added:  “Abstinence  from  pol¬ 
itics,  a  principle  inculcated  in  and  ob¬ 
served  by  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  of¬ 
ficers,  makes  them  particularly  well 
qualified  to  instill  that  principle  into 
the  minds  of  the  military  and  naval 
personnel  of  other  countries.”!'® 

The  Army  tries  to  minimize  its  real 
power  over  civilian  life  by  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  the  Army  is  nonpar¬ 
tisan  and  hence  does  not  influence  pol¬ 
itics.  In  May,  1948,  for  example,  the 
Army  issued  orders  forbidding  “com¬ 
ment,  criticism,  analysis  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  news  of  a  political  nature.”  The 
Army,  it  said,  must  not  try  to  influence 
“the  result  of  any  election  for  federal 
office.”!!! 
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In  thus  appearing  to  abstain  from  not  lie  in  the  ability  to  influence  elec- 
politics,  the  Army  is  able  with  a  strong  tions  so  much  as  it  does  in  the  ability 
hand  to  influence  Congress  regardless  to  influence  important  national  deci- 
of  who  is  elected.  If  the  Army  really  in-  sions  regardless  of  who  the  elected  of- 
tended  to  abstain  from  politics,  it  would  ficials  are.  Likewise,  the  military  serv- 
not  attempt  to  influence  Congression-  ing  in  military  missions  in  other  coun- 
al  decisions  or  persuade  the  public  tries  can  wield  tremendous  influence 
about  legislation  in  which  it  is  inter-  without  actually  incorporating  those 
ested.  Real  power  in  a  republic  does  countries  into  a  colonial  system. 


The  National  Security  Act — Militarism  Becomes  Law 

rpHE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  ACT  of  1947  did  The  failure  of  Congress  to  put 

considerably  more  than  set  up  a  Na-  science  under  a  civilian  agency  such  as 

tional  Security  the  proposed  National  Science  Founda- 
Council  to  inte-  tion  has  placed  the  emphasis  on  mili- 
grate  foreign  tary  research.  This,  says  Hanson  Bald- 
policy  and  mili-  win,  “can  minimize  scientific  progress 
tary  policy.  It  in-  in  the  nonmilitary  fields,  and  .  .  .  build 
creased  from  two  up  a  vast  ‘vested  interest’  scientific  em- 
to  four  the  num-  pire,  plainly  dependent  for  its  existence 
ber  of  military  on  military  appropriations  and  hence 
secretaries,  and  tending  to  support,  even  to  an  unneces- 
did  not  specifi-  sarily  large  degree,  those  appropria- 
cally  disqualify  them  from  becoming  tions.”“3 

Cabinet  members  at  the  will  of  some  Likewise,  the  huge  sums  which  the 
President,  thus  extending  the  military  military  establishment  pour  into  the 
influence  to  an  even  greater  scale  with-  colleges  for  scientific  research  makes 
in  the  Cabinet.  the  government  “the  largest  ‘customer’ 

The  same  Act  perpetuated  into  peace-  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
time  the  wartime  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  nation,  with  all  the  dangers  to  cur- 
and  authorized  a  Joint  Staff  of  “not  ricula  and  educational  freedom  that 
to  exceed  100  officers”  to  function  un-  implies.”^* 

der  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  is  a  Although  the  National  Security  Act 
powerful  and  centralized  authority,  set  up  a  Research  and  Development 
Another  creation  of  the  National  Se-  Board  for  the  armed  forces,  it  did  not 
curity  Act  is  the  Research  and  Devel-  destroy  the  separate  research  agencies 
opment  Board.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  Force.  A  recent  development  is  the  an- 
Composed  of  a  civilian  chairman  and  nouncement  by  the  Air  Force  of  the 
two  representatives  each  from  the  formation  of  a  “Rand  Corporation” 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  its  job  is  which  will  function  under  a  contract 
to  help  the  Secretary  of  Defense  formu-  with  the  Air  Forces,  for  the  purpose  of 
late  and  coordinate  “a  complete  and  getting  civilian  scientists  to  work  “in 
integrated  program  of  research  and  de-  the  closest  cooperation”  with  the  mili- 
velopment  for  military  purposes.”  tary  organization,  yet  under  the  imme- 

The  Research  and  Development  diate  control  of  a  civilian  board  of 
Board  directs  the  spending  of  $572,-  trustees.“5  Technically  Rand  is  a  civil- 
000,000  a  year  on  programs  which  range  ian  agency  and  can  do  business  with 
from  research  on  guided  missiles  to  anyone.  Practically,  however.  Air  Force 
basic  problems  in  physics  and  chemis-  orders  “will  keep  it  so  busy  it  will 
try.  Dozens  of  colleges  and  universities  have  little  time  to  spare.””* 

as  well  as  industrial  laboratories  re-  Another  agency  set  up  by  the  Na- 

ceive  funds  from  this  appropriation  for  tional  Security  Act  is  the  Nationsil  Se- 
military  research.”*  curity  Resources  Board.  It  too  must 
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have  a  civilian  chairman,  but  there  is 
no  requirement  in  the  law  that  it  be 
civilian  in  the  rest  of  its  composition. 
At  the  present  time  the  Commerce 
Department  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
feel  that  the  Board  is  dominated  by  the 
military  and  is  too  ambitious.  The  Com¬ 
merce  Department  and  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau  persuaded  the  President  not  to 
designate  the  Security  Resources  Board 
as  a  “peacetime  War  Production  Board” 
with  powers,  if  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demcuid  it,  to  ration  consumer  goods, 
freeze  wages  and  prices,  etc.,  as  the 
NSRB  had  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent.117 

According  to  Maj.  Gen.  Clinton  F, 
Robinson  of  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  that  agency  has  com¬ 
pleted  draft  legislation  for  all  emer¬ 
gency  war  powers  that  may  be  needed 
«  with  the  idea  that  this  might  be  ready 
for  use  if  Congress  approves.”*  The 
NSRB  is  set  up  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  four  major  World 
War  II  agencies:  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation;  the  War  Manpower  Board,  and 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.”® 
For  an  organization  so  susceptible  to 
military  control,  it  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  power.  One  indication  of  the 
military  influence  on  the  NSRB  is  the 
fact  that  when  it  was  organized  it  was 
installed  in  the  Pentagon  Building.  In 
one  of  the  few  moves  away  from  mili¬ 
tary  control  made  by  the  President, 
Mr,  Truman  in  late  March,  1948,  ordered 
the  Board’s  removal  from  the  Pentagon 
in  order  “to  remove  it  from  the  close 
pressures  of  the  military,  it  was  said 
by  one  official.”^®® 


The  Munitions  Board,  another  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  operates  as  a  division  of  Mr.  For- 
restal’s  office  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  D.  F.  Carpenter,  Vice-President  of 
the  Remington  Arms  Company,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  military  liaison 
committee  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission.  In  addition  to  the  chairman 
there  is  an  under-secretary  or  assistant 
secretary  from  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  serving 
on  the  board.121  There  is  a  director  of 
the  staff  of  the  Board,  at  present  a 
lieutenant  general,  and  three  military 
directors,  one  from  each  of  the  three 
services.”* 

One  function  of  the  Munitions  Board 
is  to  plan  for  industrial  mobilization; 
another  is  to  take  care  of  and  promote 
the  stockpiling  of  critical  and  strategic 
materials. 

The  National  Security  Act  which  es¬ 
tablished  all  these  additional  military 
agencies  and  functions  and  which  in  ef¬ 
fect  legalizes  military  control  over  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  domestic  policy,  was 
passed  ostensibly  as  a  law  to  unify  the 
armed  forces.  Yet  in  the  law  there  is 
provision  not  only  for  an  Air  Force 
but  for  air  arms  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marines.  Add  these  to  the  air  division  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Air  National 
Guard,  the  Air  Reserve,  and  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol,  and  there  are  eight  aviation 
agencies  in  the  general  military  field. 
The  law  was  sold  to  the  public  as  a  uni¬ 
fication  measure  when  its  major  value 
to  the  armed  forces  was  the  extension 
of  military  influence  into  American 
life. 
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Militarism  in  Education 


n  STATEMENT  attributed  to  Major  Gen- 
“  eral  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  that  the 
Army  intended 
“to  put  the  best 
heads  of  Amer- 
brass 

/  \\  tomor- 

!  I  \  row”i23  sums  up 

!  oiie  purpose  of 

j  /  4m  the  military  in 

/4==^'  L  .  .  I  their  work  in  ed- 

•JtW.  ^  ucational  institu¬ 
tions.  This  effort  to  capture  the  best 
minds  of  the  nation  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  is  being  aided  by  large  military 
appropriations.  No  similar  appropria¬ 
tions  are  aimed  at  helping  the  best 
minds  go  into  needed  civilian  service 
in  the  realm  of  career  diplomacy,  med¬ 
icine,  and  teaching,  for  example.  Aside 
from  indicating  the  value  we  place  on 
a  profession  whose  aim  is  to  destroy, 
as  compared  with  those  whose  aim  is  to 
create  and  heal,  this  emphasis  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  militarization  of  the  ed¬ 
ucational  leaders  of  America. 

Part  of  the  military  program  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  aimed  at  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  scientists.  The  Office 
of  Naval  Research  is  spending  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000,000  on  about  500  projects 
at  colleges  and  universities  during  the 
year  1948-49.124  These  projects  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  more  than  150  educational 
institutions  by  roughly  2,400  graduate 
students  and  2,000  scientists.  125  “This 
program  has  enabled  the  Navy  to  re¬ 
tain  the  interest  of  scientists  in  the 
Navy”  a  naval  spokesman  said  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  program  to  a  Congression¬ 
al  committee.  He  added  that  this  Navy 
program  “has  pioneered  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  cordial  relationships  be¬ 
tween  scientists  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.”i26 

The  Navy  reseeirch  program  in  col¬ 
leges  is  so  varied  that  it  includes  not 
only  research  which  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  weapons,  but  also 
a  study  in  “chewing.”  This  research 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Tufts  College  Dental  School,  seeks  to 
discover  answers  to  such  questions  as 
how  much  biting  pressure  on  food  a  per¬ 
son  with  false  teeth  can  exercise.  121 


The  implications  of  this  program 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without 
realizing  how  much  of  each  univer¬ 
sity’s  scientific  life  is  controlled  finan¬ 
cially  by  the  Navy.  While  specific  de¬ 
tails  are  not  available  in  each  case,  it  is 
known  that  in  some  the  military  con¬ 
trol  is  virtually  complete.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  1948  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien¬ 
tists,  for  example,  reports  a  discussion 
with  the  head  of  the  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  a  large  uni¬ 
versity  in  which  it  was  revealed  “that 
approximately  99  percent  of  the  funds 
currently  being  spent  on  research  are 
supplied  by  the  Navy.”  This  Navy 
money,  according  to  the  same  account, 
necessitated  “Navy  clearance  ...  of  all 
university  employees  who  participate 
in  the  spending  of  this  money.”  In  other 
words,  the  military  is  beginning  to  tell 
colleges  whom  they  may  or  may  not 
employ. 

A  questionnaire  sent  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  atomic  scientists  to  the  directors 
of  140  research  laboratories  throughout 
the  United  States  in  November,  1947, 
sheds  light  on  the  percentage  of  mili¬ 
tary  funds  in  the  universities’  science 
budgets.  “Replies  .  .  .  were  received 
from  26  university  laboratories,  repre¬ 
senting  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biological  sciences  in  the  country’s 
larger  universities.  Of  these  23,  or  88 
percent,  do  part  of  their  research  un¬ 
der  contract  with  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  mostly  Army  and  Navy,  and 
eleven  derive  over  half  their  research 
funds  in  this  manner.”i28 

The  Army  has  made  a  contract  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  re¬ 
search  office  to  develop  guided  missile 
rockets  and  other  new  weapons.  The  re¬ 
search  office  will  sdso  control  subcon¬ 
tracting  to  other  universities  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  129  The  President  of  Johns  Hopkins 
has  also  been  made  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  within  the  National 
Military  Establishment, 12®  further  so¬ 
lidifying  relationships  with  that  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  liaison  with  universities  in 
general. 

No  breakdown  has  been  published  of 
the  Army’s  appropriations  to  educa- 
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tional  institutions,  though  in  preceding 
years  it  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
amount  spent  by  the  Navy.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1947  out  of  an  Army  Research 
budget  of  about  $280,000,000  “about 
$70,000,000  was  earmarked  for  funda¬ 
mental  studies  at  universities.”i3i 
In  addition  to  its  research  in  col¬ 
leges,  the  Army  “is  preparing  to  create 
an  elite  corps  of  officer  scientists.” 
Plans  call  for  the  Army  “to  pick  an¬ 
nually  fifty  top  rank  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  from  the  nation’s  foremost 
technical  schools,  commission  them  aft¬ 
er  two  years  with  troops,  and  send 
them  to  technical  schools  for  further 

training.”i®2 

Scientists  who  teach  in  colleges  are 
encouraged  to  think  favorably  of  the 
Army  as  a  result  of  military  awards  and 
consequent  newspaper  publicity  given 
to  them.  At  a  series  of  ceremonies  in 
September,  October,  and  November, 
1948,  sponsored  by  the  Army,  military 
citations  were  presented  by  top  Army 
and  Navy  men  to  scientists  from  New 
York  University,  Cornell,  Princeton, 
Yale,  Wesleyan,  University  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  Ohio  State  University,  and  other 
educational  institutions.i^a 

As  a  result  of  the  military  infiuence 
in  the  science  departments  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  by-products: 

1.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  a  physicist  of  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  “because  the  military  favors  such 
projects  as  may  be  of  value  in  warfare, 
the  direction  of  research  in  general  is 
being  changed.”i®<  Thus  the  emphasis 
is  on  destruction  rather  than  on  pro¬ 
moting  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  are  grad¬ 
ually  being  made  dependent  upon  mili¬ 
tary  agencies  for  funds  for  science. 

3.  Psychologically  the  university  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  as  well  as  college 
administrators  who  maintain  financial 
relationships  with  the  military  tend  to 
think  and  act  in  the  interests  of  the 
military.  As  Dr.  Philip  Morrison  puts 
it:  “We  cannot  tie  science  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  hope  to  see  it  used  for  peace, 
no  matter  how  ingeniously  we  write 
the  contracts  nor  how  circumspect  the 
men  of  good  will  remain.  **5 


A  second  military  program  in  the 
field  of  education  is  that  of  direct  mili¬ 
tary  training.  The  purpose  of  military 
training,  in  the  Army’s  words,  is  three¬ 
fold: 

1.  “To  lay  the  foundation  of  intelligent 
citizenship  within  the  student.”i36  This 
obviously  means  a  military  approach  to 
citizenship,  since  aside  from  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  military  ideas,  ROTC  does  not 
offer  any  unique  training  in  govern¬ 
ment,  democracy,  character,  etc.,  not 
afforded  in  the  pursuit  of  civilian  sub¬ 
jects.  In  amplifying  what  the  Army 
means  by  “intelligent  citizenship”  an 
Army  directive  speaks  of  “teaching  the 
principles  of  leadership,  respect  for 
constituted  authority,  and  habits  of  pre¬ 
cision,  orderliness,  courtesy,  and  cor¬ 
rectness  of  posture  and  deportment.”^®? 

2.  To  “give  him  such  basic  military 
training  as  will  be  of  benefit  and  value 
to  him  and  to  the  military  service  if  he 
becomes  a  member  thereof.”^®* 

3.  “To  produce  junior  officers.”^®® 

The  Army  and  Air  Force,  like  the 
Navy,  are  steadily  increasing  their 
beachheads  in  educational  institutions. 
In  1942  there  were  137  degree-granting 
colleges  in  the  country  with  ROTC 
units,  as  compared  with  168  in  1948  and 
a  proposed  240  by  1951.^^®  Since  some 
universities  have  more  than  one  unit, 
there  were  272  ROTC  units  in  the 
Army  prewar  program  as  compared 
with  382  in  1948  and  a  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  of  522.  The  Air  Force  had  7  units 
before  World  War  II.  It  had  96  in  1948 
and  has  set  a  goal  of  150.i^i  The  Air 
Force  has  recently  added  15  more  col¬ 
leges  to  the  96  where  Air  ROTC  was 
already  established.^^® 

The  Navy  in  1939  had  NROTC  units 
at  9  colleges  and  universities.  In  the 
school  year  1948-49  there  were  units  at 
52  colleges.i^® 

In  all,  183  different  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  had  some  type  of  military  or 
naval  unit  during  1947-48.  The  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  ROTC  students  in  these  col¬ 
leges  was  100,586,  of  whom  72,946  were 
Army  ROTC,  21,941  were  Air  ROTC, 
and  5,699  were  Navy  ROTC.^^^ 

In  addition  to  ROTC  colleges,  the 
Army  contributes  money  to  8  of  the 
168  military  schools  in  the  nation.!^® 

Army  plans  contemplate  a  yearly 
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ROTC  enrollment  of  some  250,000  or  2^ 
times  the  1948  enrollment.  This  figure  is 
set  in  order  to  get  about  25,000  to  30,- 
000  officers  annually.'**  Because  so 
many  students  are  forced  against  their 
will  to  take  ROTC  their  first  two  years 
in  college,  many  refuse  to  take  it  the 
additional  two  years  to  qualify  them 
for  officer  commissions.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  problem,  “the  flow  of  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  prewar  ROTC  was 
such  that  only  14.36  percent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  entering  class  was  commissioned 
four  years  later.  The  greatest  single 
loss  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  basic 
course  when  71  percent  of  the  “mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  dropped  out,”  or  were 
eliminated.'*’  In  other  words,  the  Army 
maintains  an  expensive  system  costing 
about  $22,025,000  in  1948'**  in  order  to 
get  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
who  take  ROTC  to  enter  the  Army  for 
two  years.  In  large  part  this  waste  is 
caused  by  the  military  insistence  on 
compulsion.  Even  the  military  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  National  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment’s  Committee  on  Civilian 
Components,  admit  that  “much  of  the 
attrition  between  sophomore  and  junior 
years  in  the  Army  ROTC  has  been  due 
to  the  compulsory  military  training  in 
Land  Grant  colleges.”'**  The  1949  budg¬ 
et  for  Army  and  Air  ROTC  submitted 
to  Congress  called  for  $20,250,000. 

The  dollar  expenditure  for  the  10  or 
15  percent  who  end  up  in  the  Army  is 
questionable  even  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  according  to  testimony  on 
ROTC  made  in  December,  1945  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Ray  E.  Porter,  Director  of  the 
Special  Planning  Division  of  the  War 
Department.  He  said  of  ROTC  men: 
“Their  training  was  deficient”  because 
of  “inadequate  training  time,  inade¬ 
quate  terrain  and  training  facilities  and 
the  total  lack  of  opportunity  for  com¬ 
bined  training.”  In  amplifying  this,  he 
said: 

To  provide  a  satisfactory  degree  of 
proficiency  in  combat  and  a  normal 
chance  of  survival  in  battle,  the 
training  of  the  soldier  requires  large 
areas  of  varied  terrain,  firing  ranges 
of  many  types,  and  numerous  train¬ 
ing  aids  which  can  only  be  provided 
in  liirge  military  camps.  Many  of 
these  facilities  would  constitute  in¬ 
tolerable  menaces  to  life  and  prop- 
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erty  in  civilian  communities  (such 
as  those  where  the  average  college  is 
located). 

Of  combined  training  General  Por¬ 
ter  said:  Success  in  modern  battle 
depends  largely  on  the  skillful  em¬ 
ployment  of  well-trained  teams,  con¬ 
sisting  of  combinations  of  units  of 
appropriate  arms  and  services.  Such 
teams  can  only  be  effective  when  the 
arms  and  services  have  been  trained 
together. 

He  concluded:  Basic  training  on  the 
campuses  was  unrealistic  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  inapplicable  to  modern  combat. 
In  the  advanced  course  we  sought  to 
train  the  young  student  to  be  a  lead¬ 
er  in  an  activity  in  which  he  had 
never  participated  adequately  and 
which  he  could  not  visualize.  When 
war  came  we  had  to  send  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  graduates  to 
training  camps  for  months  in  order 
that  they  might  learn  the  game  for 
which  we  had  already  given  them 
their  leadership  training.'*® 

The  Navy  ROTC  functions  under 
what  it  calls  the  Holloway  Plan.  This 
is  a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  training 
program  whereby  a  maximum  of  14,000 
persons  are  to  be  trained  each  year  in 
American  colleges  at  Navy  expense.  A 
total  of  15,400  is  authorized  if  unsubsi¬ 
dized  students  are  included.'®'  A  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  number  enter  each  year 
for  a  four-year  period.  Fifty-two  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  almost  all 
states  have  naval  units,  each  unit  be¬ 
ing  commanded  by  a  Captain  in  the 
Regular  Navy.  The  Navy  by  law  can 
pay  the  full  tuition,  fees,  books,  labora¬ 
tory  expenses,  travel  expenses,  and  an 
additional  retainer  pay  of  $600  per 
year.  Under  certain  circumstances  it 
will  be  possible  for  a  man  who  accepts 
a  commission  in  the  Naval  or  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  to  “apply  for  and  re¬ 
ceive  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100 
for  each  calendar  month  or  part  there¬ 
of.  ..  .  ” 

“Students  enrolled  in  Naval  ROTC 
are  entitled  under  the  so-called  ‘Hol¬ 
loway  Plan’  to  receive  total  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $5,000  provided 
they  commit  themselves  to  two  years 
of  active  duty  with  the  Navy  upon 
graduation.”'®*  Since  the  Navy  annual¬ 
ly  offers  a  competitive  examination  to 
high  school  students  who  want  to  qual- 
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ify  for  such  a  subsidized  education  it  is 
in  the  position  to  choose  the  ablest  boys 
in  each  high  school  generation. 

Thus  the  Navy  not  only  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  enrollment  of  thousands 
of  boys  in  college  but  for  their  college 
expenses.  How  many  colleges  will  be 
prepared  to  disagree  strongly  with  the 
Navy’s  requests  when  there  is  danger 
of  the  Navy’s  moving  the  program,  in¬ 
cluding  its  financial  support,  to  other 
colleges?  Moreover,  the  Navy,  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  salary  as  well  as  expenses,  will 
put  Navy  students  in  a  favored  posi¬ 
tion  economically,  thus  tending  to  si¬ 
phon  into  the  Navy  and  away  from  im¬ 
portant  unsubsidized  civilian  profes¬ 
sions  the  best  brains  of  the  nation.  Each 
boy  of  course  under  this  program  must 
sign  a  contract  obligating  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  commission  in  the  Navy  or  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  and  upon  the  termination  of 
such  commission  at  least  a  six-year 
period  in  the  Reserve.  Each  summer 
during  his  college  life  is  also  taken 
either  with  naval  cruises  or  aviation 

indoctrination.i®3 

The  Navy  spent  about  $12,723,055  for 
this  program  in  the  school  year  1947-48 
and  asked  for  $12,900,000  for  the  year 
1948-49.154 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  want  Con¬ 
gress  to  let  them  have  a  program  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Holloway  plan.*®®  At  present, 
however,  they  are  pressing  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  “the  emoluments  per 
student  to  approximately  $900  total  for 
the  final  two  years”  of  his  college 
course.156  At  present  in  addition  to  his 
uniform  and  textbooks  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  ROTC  men  get  $23.80  a 
month,  or  a  subsidy  of  $214.88  for  the 
school  year.151 

The  Army  is  also  asking  Congress  to 
authorize  the  establishing  of  senior 
ROTC  units  at  Junior  colleges  which  at 
present  are  authorized  to  have  only  the 
junior  or  basic  training  unit.i58 

The  story  of  military  penetration  of 
the  colleges  would  not  be  complete 
without  referring  to  the  military  men 
who  are  serving  in  other  capacities  in 
the  nation’s  colleges.  To  mention  only 
a  few.  General  Eisenhower  has  become 
President  of  Columbia  University  while 
receiving  Army  pay  and  the  services  of 
four  milit2iry  assistants  from  the 


Army.459  Eisenhower  was  appointed  to 
the  National  Education  Association’s 
Educational  Policies  Commission.^®* 
This  is  the  group  which  not  only  de¬ 
cides  the  N.E.A.’s  educational  policy, 
but  also  represents  the  voice  of  educa¬ 
tion  on  such  issues  as  universal  mili¬ 
tary  training  in  which  the  General  is 
interested. 

A  West  Point  graduate,  John  Mason 
Kemper,  has  become  headmaster  of 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass. 
Admiral  Nimitz  has  become  a  regent  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley. i®®  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Keating  has 
been  elected  to  the  Ithaca  College 
Board  of  Trustees,^®!  and  former  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Robert  Patterson  is  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Union 
College. 

Still  other  tactics  are  being  pursued 
to  get  militarism  accepted  in  the  col¬ 
leges.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  to  a  number  of  college  Presi¬ 
dents  (perhaps  to  all) : 

Dear  Dr . : 

The  United  States  Air  Force,  in  an 
effort  to  prepare  for  the  security  of 
our  country,  has  created  the  Air  De¬ 
fense  Command.  Its  mission  is  to 
consolidate  and  train  an  efficient  Air 
Reserve  Force  to  be  employed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  and  the  Navy  in  case  of  an¬ 
other  emergency.  The  importance  of 
this  task  is  obvious  to  all  of  us;  but 
its  accomplishment  rests  heavily  on 
the  goodwill,  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  people. 

We  believe  that,  among  the  people, 
the  collegiate  group  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  furthering  this  task. 
Because  the  future  leaders  and  mold- 
ers  of  opinion  are  now  on  your 
campus,  we  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  they  be  sympathetic  with  and 
willing  to  promote  our  program.  This 
cooperation  cannot  be  achieved  un¬ 
less  steps  are  taken  to  inform  both 
faculty  and  students  about  our  meth¬ 
ods,  aims,  and  developments. 

To  this  end,  it  is  our  desire  to  se¬ 
cure  the  voluntary  services  of  Uni¬ 
versity  and  College  faculty  members 
holding  commissions  in  the  Air  Re¬ 
serve.  These  officers  would  act  as 
liaison  representatives  between  the 
Air  Force,  the  faculties  and  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  participation  of  such  of¬ 
ficers  would  be  most  helpful  because 
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of  their  intimate  knowledge  of  both 
military  and  educational  policies  and 
problems. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  proposed 
duties  of  the  unofficial  liaison  officer 
is  presented  below: 

To  present  the  Air  Force  point  of 
view  to  their  colleagues  in  faculty 
meetings  should  the  occasion  war¬ 
rant  such  action. 

To  write  articles  for  the  college 
and  local  newspapers  to  inform 
the  faculty,  students,  and  public 
of  current  Air  Force  policies  and 
practices  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  civilians. 

To  secure  publication  in  college 
and  other  newspapers  of  items  re¬ 
leased  through  the  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer,  this  Headquarters. 
To  aid  the  Air  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  staff,  where  such 
exists,  by  interpreting  the  aca¬ 
demic  viewpoint  of  faculties  and 
administrations  and  reconciling 
them  with  military  requirements. 
Stimulate  interest  in  the  Air  Re¬ 
serve  and  encourage  enlistment  of 
Reservists. 

Speak  before  local  groups  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  axiom  that  “Air  Power 
is  Peace  Power.” 

Maintain  small  stocks  of  pertinent 
War  Department  forms  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  student  Reservists. 
Establish  contact  with  other  of¬ 
ficers  of  different  institutions  in  or¬ 
der  to  form  liaison  units.  These 
units  could  work  together  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  duties  of  individuals. 

Reserve  officers  who  volunteer  for 
this  duty  will  receive  inactive  duty 
training  credit  for  time  spent  on  the 
project. 

Your  cooperation  is  requested  in 
encouraging  the  participation  in  this 
activity  of  Air  Reservists  and  other 
interested  members  of  your  faculty. 
Such  participation  will  aid  material¬ 
ly  in  the  maintenance  of  a  well-in¬ 
formed  and  efficient  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve. 

We  will  furnish  the  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  who  volunteer  for 
this  duty  with  material  with  which 
to  implement  this  program. 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  T.  J.  Hanley,  Jr. 

Major  General 
United  States  Air  Force 

The  Army  is  also  active  in  the  high 
schools,  even  though  high  school  ROTC 
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training  does  not  qualify  a  boy  to  be 
an  Army  officer  as  does  four  years  of 
college  training.  “Junior  ROTC  units 
are  now  maintained  in  91  high  schools 
or  high  school  systems,  7  junior  col¬ 
leges,  and  45  . . .  preparatory  schools.”*®^ 
In  the  Chicago  school  system  the  Army 
operates  ROTC  programs  in  34  high 
schools.'*®  Sixty-five  thousand  high 
school  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
Army  program.'*® 

This  is  not  the  complete  story  of  mil¬ 
itary  influence  in  the  schools,  since  “the 
State  of  California  ...  is  setting  up 
comparable  units  of  its  own'**  and  a 
number  of  girls’  schools  such  as  Fox- 
croft  (near  Washington,  D.  C.)  '*'  and 
public  high  schools  for  girls  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  have  military  drill.'** 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Army  pro¬ 
vides  rifles  and  other  limited  facilities 
to  54  high  school  and  Junior  college 
units  with  20,000  students  enrolled  in 
military  training.  These  schools  employ 
their  own  instructors,  but  they  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  program  of  military  train¬ 
ing  is  similar  to  the  Junior  ROTC.'** 

Another  high  school  military  program 
is  the  misnamed  Civil  Air  Patrol.  It  is 
an  officially  designated  auxiliary  of  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force.  Organized  for  youth 
“between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seven¬ 
teen  inclusive,”  the  CAP  has  a  program 
in  each  state,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Hawaii.  With  990  units  located 
throughout  the  nation,  it  is  able  to 
reach  “over  one  thousand  communi¬ 
ties.”  In  addition  to  cadet  training  en¬ 
campments  at  Air  Force  stations,  it  or¬ 
ganizes  Flying  Clubs,  and  holds  ground 
and  prefiight  cadet  training."®  The 
ground  work  consists  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction  one  night  a  week  plus  a  brief 
summer  training  period  in  military 
camps.  The  CAP  now  has  80,000  senior 
members  and  35,000  cadets,  both  boys 
and  girls.  Its  aim  is  to  expand  to  100,000 
cadets.'" 

The  Navy  also  has  a  youth  program 
called  the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Train¬ 
ing  program."* 

Other  approaches  are  used  to  carry 
the  military  emphasis  into  the  schools. 
The  1948  registration  for  Selective 
Service  was  conducted  in  public  schools 
throughout  the  nation,  as  if  intended  to 
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imply  that  compulsory  militarism  had  a 
logical  connection  with  compulsory  ed¬ 
ucation.  In  some  communities  school 
teachers  were  forced  to  serve  without 
pay  as  registrars.i^s  in  Lafayette,  In¬ 
diana,  the  Army  recruiting  office  was 
responsible  for  having  a  special  con¬ 
vocation  of  senior  high  school  students 
called  at  Jefferson  High  School  to  see 
two  military  films.^"*  In  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  the  Army’s  recruiting  staff  distrib¬ 
uted  Army  aptitude  questionnaires  at 
high  school  assemblies.  After  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  graded.  Army  repre¬ 
sentatives  sought  interviews  with  par¬ 
ents  to  tell  them  their  sons  would  make 
good  soldiers  and  to  encourage  the  boys 
to  enlist.”® 

The  Army  has  worked  out  arrange¬ 
ments  with  high  school  authorities  to 
see  that  it  gets  the  names  and  addresses 
of  June  high  school  graduates  for  re¬ 
cruiting  purposes.  Soldiers  went  before 
the  Parent-Teacher  Associations  to  sell 
the  mothers.  Then  a  canvass  of  grad¬ 
uates  at  their  homes  was  made.  ...” 

Letters  were  sent  out  to  high  school 
graduates.  The  following  appeared  in 
a  letter  sent  out  from  the  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Army  Recruiting  Station: 
“After  high  school  you  may  be  looking 
for  a  job  or  preparing  to  set  yourself 
up  in  business  or  thinking  of  entering 
college.  And  as  we  know,  competition 
is  very  stiff  when  it  comes  to  looking 
for  employment,  or  going  into  business. 
A  college  education  is  essential  in  most 
any  endeavor.  But  a  college  education 
is  also  very  expensive — unless  you  do 
it  the  ‘Army  Way.’  ” 

The  Army  also  obtains  lists  of  men 
about  to  enter  colleges  where  there  are 
ROTC  units.  The  following  are  excerpts 
from  a  letter  sent  “To  Future  Wayne 
Men”  from  the  Army’s  “Department  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics”  at  Wayne 
University: 

In  peace  you  will  be  the  leaders  of 
the  nation;  if  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  statesmen  of  the  world,  the 
plague  of  war  should  again  descend 
upon  us,  you  would  be  leaders  of 
your  country’s  armies.  .  .  .  Students 
taking  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
ROTC  are  paid  approximately  $190 
per  year.  In  addition,  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  required  summer  camp  -be¬ 
tween  the  third  and  fourth  years. 


they  are  paid  approximately  $112.50 
for  the  six  weeks’  camp  period. 
Transportation  is  paid  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  camp  and  return,  and  liv¬ 
ing  expense  while  at  camp. 

The  Navy  is  also  active  in  trying  to 
win  high  school  youth.  “Boatloads  of 
excited  youngsters”  from  New  Jersey, 
2,600  of  them,  “were  taken  on  a  tour  of 
warships”  in  New  York  Harbor,  served 
“ice  cream,  punch,  and  cookies  in  the 
messrooms”  permitted  to  sit  “in  the 
cockpits  of  the  planes”  and  otherwise 
entertained.”® 

The  Navy  also  sponsored  a  “Junior 
Navy  Day”  in  New  York  City  when 
178  selected  “youngsters  from  schools 
of  the  city”  took  over  “the  tasks  of  the 
highest  ranking  officers.””^ 

Reserve  officer  groups  are  also  active 
in  attempts  to  influence  youth.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Reserve  Officers  in  Elmira, 
New  York  sent  a  letter  to  the  princi¬ 
pals  of  16  area  high  schools  announcing 
an  obviously  biased  contest  on  “Why  the 
United  States  Should  Have  Universal 
Training.””® 

In  addition  to  direct  activity  in  the 
schools,  the  Army  is  trying  to  sell  itself 
to  educators  through  the  professional 
educational  organizations,  often  indi¬ 
rectly  suggesting  to  the  educators  plan¬ 
ning  a  convention  that  a  certain  top 
general  would  be  available  for  an  ad¬ 
dress.  General  Bradley,  for  example, 
spoke  to  12,000  educators  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1948,  telling  them  that  educators 
were  responsible  for  “mental  unprepar¬ 
edness.””®  General  Bradley  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges.!®*  Secretary  Kenneth  Royall 
in  speaking  to  the  Virginia  Educational 
Association,  said  that  “The  greatest 
force  for  peace  in  the  world  today  is 
the  knowledge  of  aggressive  nations 
that  our  military  power  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  potential  could  successfully  over¬ 
come  any  warlike  thrust  of  any  coun- 
try.”i8i 

General  Lanham  addressed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
asking  for  “support”  to  “sustain  an 
Army  adequate  to  the  evils  of  the 
day.”!®* 

The  military  emphasis  in  education 
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not  only  turns  the  minds  of  youth  to¬ 
ward  preparation  for  war  when  they 
desperately  need  training  for  peace,  but 
it  also  is  an  undemocratic  and  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  in  a  day  when  training 
for  democracy  and  social  change  are 
mandatory.  As  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
wrote  in  the  October,  1948  Infantry 
Journal,  “The  military  school  system 


.  .  .  is  not  primarily  a  proving  ground 
for  speculative  ideas.  Rather,  it  is  a 
mechanism  for  indoctrinating  military 
personnel  in  concepts  already  estab¬ 
lished  and  revered.  Genuine  change, 
real  innovation  in  military  thinking 
can  only  come  into  being  and  practice 
when  backed  by  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  ...” 


The  Army  and  the  Boy  Scouts 


HE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  REPORT  On  the 

Reserve  Establishment  of  the  armed 
forces  includes  a 
page  about  the 
Boy  Scouts  as  the 
only  organization 
not  directly 
sponsored  by  the 
military  which 
was  nevertheless 
thought  of  as  one 
of  the  agencies 
under  the  mili¬ 
tary  wing.^*3  This  close  relationship  of 
the  Scouts  to  the  military  is  a  recent 
thing  even  though  there  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  an  obvious  patterning  of 
Scout  uniforms  after  military  uniforms. 

During  World  War  II  “Scouts  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  recruiting  programs  as 
well  as  the  distribution  of  posters  and 
served  as  messengers  and  orderlies  in 
the  recruiting  of  WACs,  Waves,  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marines.”^** 
Scouts  served  as  orderlies  for  Selective 
Service  draft  boards.  They  contributed 
$1,957,512,934  through  the  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  war  bonds  and  stamps.  They 
were  urged  through  the  pages  of  Boys’ 
Life  to  learn  Lord  Mountbatten’s  in¬ 
structions  on  commando  training.  The 
Editor  of  this  Scout  magazine  in  the 
February,  1943  issue  wrote:  “So  thor¬ 
oughly  do  these  instructions  fit  in  with 
the  Scout  plan  to  ‘Toughen  Up,  Buckle 
Down,  Carry  on  to  Victory,’  and  so  re¬ 
plete  with  good  Scouting  .  .  .  that  the 
letters  and  instructions  are  here  printed 
so  that  every  Boy  Scout  may  benefit  by 
them.”  The  commando  instructions  con¬ 
tained  the  following: 

Try  and  get  someone  to  instruct  you 
in  unarmed  combat  so  that  you  know 


how  to  deal  quickly  and  silentlj'  with 
a  sentry  and  thus  prevent  him  from 
giving  the  alarm. 

Never  forget  that  the  fundamental 
requirement  is  a  very  high  standard 
of  discipline.  If  your  leader  asks  you 
for  ideas  or  suggestions  or  propos¬ 
als,  then  you  give  them,  but  when 
your  leader  gives  an  order,  obey  it. 
If  he  cannot  rely  on  instant  obedi¬ 
ence  and  on  complete  conscientious 
performance  of  an  allotted  duty,  then 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  unit  will 
be  caught  out  in  battle. 

Throughout  the  war  Scout  publica¬ 
tions  repeatedly  orientated  boys  in  the 
Army  way.  For  example,  the  February, 
1942  Boys’  Life  quoted  Col.  Ryder,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  West  Point,  as  saying:  “The 
Scout  program  is  exactly  what  the  sol¬ 
dier  wants  it  to  be.” 

The  November,  1942  Boys’  Life,  un¬ 
der  a  West  Point  picture,  stated:  “These 
are  West  Point  Military  Academy  men. 
War  officers  in  the  making.  They  look 
like  us.  Can  we  look  like  them?  Can  we 
be  like  them?  Yes!  Take  the  Scout 
Way.” 

Since  the  war,  military  influence  in 
the  Scouts  has  continued  to  increase. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
Army  Air  Forces  entered  inio  an  agree¬ 
ment  “whereby  twelve  liaison  officers 
have  been  designated  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  to  cooperate  in  making  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  Air  Scout  Program.  Each  of 
these  twelve  officers  has  been  assigned 
to  one  of  Scouting’s  twelve  regions  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  regional 
executive  staff  of  that  region.”^*^  xhe 
magazine  Scouting  for  June-July,  1946 
states  that  the  request  for  this  agree¬ 
ment  came  from  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
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The  Air  Force  point  of  view  toward 
its  work  with  Scouts  is  reflected  in  the 
following  comment  from  an  official 
military  report: 

The  U.  S.  Air  Force  will  continue  to 
support  the  Air  Scout  program  for 
its  public  relations  and  public  edu¬ 
cation  values  and  although  the  ex¬ 
isting  agreement  between  this  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Senior  Scouting 
Service  precludes  the  active  use  of 
the  Air  Scout  movement  as  a  per¬ 
sonnel  procurement  source  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  program  presents  an 
admirable  medium  for  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  missions,  objectives, 
and  problems  of  the  USAF  to  a 
widespread  and  receptive  public 
audience. 

The  March,  1947  Boys’  Life  described 
Scout  experiences  at  a  summer  camp  at 
West  Point  where  “Army  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  taught  them  marching  drill, 
how  to  get  ready  for  inspection.  Army 
songs,”  until,  as  “one  fellow  aptly  stat¬ 
ed,  ‘we  were  just  a  bunch  of  buck  pri¬ 
vates  going  through  the  mill.’  ” 

During  the  school  year  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  celebrates 
“Boy  Scout  Day  at  West  Point.”  In  1948, 
10,000  Boy  Scouts  from  nearby  states 
were  present  on  this  day,  watched  mili¬ 
tary  parades,  were  shown  around  the 
Post  by  cadets,  and  otherwise  feted.^*^ 
When  the  Boy  Scouts  from  all  over 
the  United  States  assembled  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  going  overseas  to  the  World 
Scout  Jamboree  in  France  in  July, 
1947,  they  were  taken  to  Camp  Kilmer, 
N.  J.  They  “spent  the  day  in  military 
fashion  and  stood  retreat  at  sundown,” 
according  to  the  account  of  the  New 
York  Times.*** 

The  military  influence  appears  at  the 
local  level  through  the  sponsorship  of 
Scout  troops  by  American  Legion  Posts 
and  through  the  appointment  of  officers 
or  former  military  officers  as  Scout  of- 
flcials.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


of  June  4,  1947  described  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Chairman  of  the  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Scout  Council  of  a  former  “military  at¬ 
tache  with  rank  of  Colonel,  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Stockholm.”  Mil¬ 
itary  men  are  also  invited  to  serve  as 
speakers  at  Scout  events.  For  example, 
a  major  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  Scouts’  annual  pilgrimage  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt’s  grave.*** 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  1948  featured  as  a  speaker 
Major  General  James  M.  Gavin,  war¬ 
time  commander  of  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division,  and  elected  as  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council 
Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler. 

General  Gavin  in  his  address  said  that 
the  Army  was  concerned  “with  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  boys  rather  than 
with  weapons”  as  the  nation  enters  “in¬ 
to  a  war  of  ideas  for  the  survival  of 
our  way  of  life.”**® 

Some  local  Scout  units  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  military  drill  with  a 
drum  and  bugle  corps;  some  participate 
in  military  parades. 

The  emphasis  of  scouting  on  the  lo¬ 
cal  level  can  be  seen  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  wartime  program.  Out  of 
13  major  national  programs  assisted  by 
the  Scouts,  the  American  Legion  ranked 
third.  The  American  Red  Cross  was 
aided  by  48,436  Scouts,  and  the  United 
War  Fund-Community  Chests  by  39,588, 
whereas  only  220  aided  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  American  military  authorities 
are  not  only  aware  of  Scouting’s  use¬ 
fulness  to  them;  they  are  aware  of  its 
potentialities  if  military  groups  in  other 
countries  want  to  use  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Germany  even  Girl  Scouts 
are  forbidden  to  wecir  uniforms.  One 
newspaper  report  stated:  “Because  of 
the  American  Military  Government’s 
viewpoint  on  scouting.  Girl  Scouts  wear 
no  uniforms.  .  .  .  ”*** 
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The  Military's  Plans  for  Women 

The  program  for  militarization  also  ently  claimed  that  boys  should  be 
includes  women.  On  June  2,  1948  trained  in  peace  for  their  wartime  serv- 
Congress  ap-  ice.  Would  not  the  generals  follow  the 
proved  an  Army  same  reasoning  and  try  to  force  girls  to 
proposal  to  enlist  take  army  training  in  peacetime? 
women  in  the  Moreover,  since  the  Army  wants  to 
Regular  Army,  get  people  psychologically  ready  for 
Although  women  war,  it  would  need  to  indoctrinate  girls 
had  served  in  the  as  well  as  boys.  General  Eisenhower 
armed  forces  implied  as  much  when  he  wrote  a  House 
during  the  war.  Committee  in  1945:  “The  national  mass, 
there  was  no  civilians  and  the  uniformed  services, 
authority  prior  must  have  a  common  understanding  of 
to  this  Act  for  continuing  in  peacetime  the  ideals  and  reasons  for  which  the 
what  had  been  begun  as  an  emergency  United  States  will  fight  a  war.  ...” 
measure.  This,  he  said  is  one  of  the  “important 

Opponents  of  the  Women’s  Army  reasons  for  universal  service  in  time 
program  told  Congress  that  Army  lead-  of  peace.” 

ers  wanted  it  chiefiy  as  a  nucleus  or  One  of  the  principal  reasons  advanced 
cadre  for  a  draft  of  women.  Army  of-  for  having  women  wear  the  uniform 
ficers  had  talked  of  a  women’s  draft  while  working  for  the  Army  is  to  se- 
but  were  careful  not  to  reveal  any  de-  cure  for  the  wearer  the  rights  of  a 
tails  of  their  plan  for  getting  the  coun-  combatant  under  international  law. 
try  to  accept  it.  Although  the  Army  is  WACs,  however,  are  normally  not  com- 
not  yet  ready  for  its  “draft  women”  batants  and  are  seldom  captured.  They 
campaign,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Army  could  be  identified  in  government  serv- 
intends  to  ask  Congress  for  such  a  draft,  ice  by  badges  such  as  employees  wear 
General  Eisenhower,  in  urging  a  House  at  atomic  energy  project  locations. 
Committee  to  approve  his  request  for  A  young  veteran,  who  testified 
a  permanent  WAC,  said  that  women  against  permanent  status  for  the  WAC, 
would  have  to  be  drafted  “just  like  any-  spoke  of  a  poll  among  GIs  at  Camp 
body  else”  in  case  of  another  war.  He  Stewart  in  1944  which  showed  that  90 
declined  to  answer  a  question  from  Rep.  percent  of  the  soldiers  questioned  were 
Bishop  of  Illinois  as  to  whether  women  against  having  WACs  in  the  Army.  He 
should  be  included  in  a  universal  mill-  said:  “It  is  not  good  social  planning 
tary  training  program.  However,  the  for  this  Congress  to  form  these  young 
President’s  Commission  on  Universal  women  in  the  way  of  the  barracks  life. 
Training  which  largely  accepted  Army  .  ,  .  The  militarization  of  the  women  of 
recommendations  on  UMT,  asked  that  America  will  not  be  for  the  good  of  so- 
after  a  UMT  program  for  boys  is  ap-  ciety  unless  you  conceive  of  the  type 
proved,  consideration  should  be  given  of  women  we  are  trying  to  develop  as 
to  a  similar  program  for  girls.  someone  like  the  female  Russian 

Another  indication  that  a  women’s  sharpshooter  who  was  so  widely  publi- 
draft  is  contemplated  is  the  statement  cized  here  during  the  war.  She  traveled 
of  Col.  Mary  Hallaran,  WAC  Director,  around  and  was  feted  here  because 
that  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  she  had  shot  300  and  some  Germans, 
registered  for  military  and  industrial  What  an  ideal  to  hold  up  for  our  worn- 
service  in  wartime  “inasmuch  as  50  per-  anhood!  .  .  .  The  eiim  of  an  army  is  pri- 
cent  of  the  strength  of  the  country  is  marily  destructive.  Everyone  in  the 
in  the  female  population.”  Army  is  psychologically  if  not  actually 

If  the  Army  wants  to  draft  women  in  geared  to  that  process.”i®3 
wartime,  they  will  want  to  draft  them  Whether  or  not  the  veteran  spoke  the 
in  peacetime  too,  some  WAC  opponents  mind  of  the  majority  of  enlisted  men, 
argued.  Army  spokesmen  have  consist-  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  a  different 
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point  of  view  from  that  of  the  generals. 
General  Eisenhower  told  the  same  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  women  are 
“very  easily  disciplined”  and  give  “no 
disciplinary  trouble.”  General  Bradley 
wanted  to  use  women  as  teleprinters, 
telephone  operators,  etc.,  because  “some 
jobs  women  do  better  than  men.” 

Now  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  has  prevailed,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  are  enlisting 
women  for  terms  of  two  to  six  years. 
Military  influence,  which  now  is  so 
strong  in  science,  education,  foreign 


Military  Publicity 

■  HEN  GENERAL  BRADLEY  told  a  gTOUp  of 

“high  ranking  officers  they  must 
work  to  sell  the 
Army  to  the 
public,”i®5  he  was 
simply  promot¬ 
ing  military  pol¬ 
icy,  for  the  Army 
has  an  elaborate 
program  for  get¬ 
ting  the  public 
ready  to  do  what 
the  Army  wants.  James  Forrestal,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  Army’s  propaganda 
program  when  he  told  a  group  of  300 
military  publicity  men,  in  the  words  of 
the  newspaper  reporter,  “that  it  has 
become  as  imperative  for  military  com¬ 
manders  to  think  in  terms  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  of  the  troops  under  them.”!®® 
During  the  fiscal  year  1948  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  employed  810  full-time 
and  431  part-time  military  men  in  pub¬ 
licity  activities.  In  addition  there  were 
557  full-time  and  197  part-time  public¬ 
ity  positions  held  by  civiliems  in  the 
employ  of  Army  public  relations. !®!  This 
personnel  is  engaged  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  the  distribution  of  press  re¬ 
leases,  in  interviewing  the  press,  pre¬ 
paring  matericd  for  broadcasting,  pro¬ 
ducing  motion  pictures,  and  other  sim¬ 
ilar  activity.  None  of  the  personnel  is 
engaged  in  preparing  material  for  in¬ 
ternal  use  in  the  government,  nor  is 
any  of  the  personnel  engaged  in  recruit- 
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policy,  and  other  aspects  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  may  thus  be  extended  grad¬ 
ually  through  ROTC  units  in  girls  col¬ 
leges,  through  liaison  officers  who  work 
with  the  Girl  Scouts  as  military  officers 
now  do  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  through 
female  veterans’  organizations,  even  in¬ 
to  the  home.  That  this  program  is  not 
fantastic  is  seen  from  an  announcement 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  that 
when  appropriations  are  available  the 
WACs  will  launch  a  campaign  to  put 
ROTC  units  in  girls’  colleges.!®* 


and  Propaganda 

ing  activities  or  in  answering  corre¬ 
spondence  from  the  public. 

The  salaries  of  810  full-time  military 
personnel  totalled  $1,868,352  during 
1948.  The  part-time  military  salaries 
for  431  persons  totalled  $223,000.  The 
salaries  of  the  full-time  civilians  were 
$1,712,483,  and  of  the  part-time  civilian 
workers  $146,745.  The  total  spent  on 
salaries  alone  for  Army  publicity  was 
$3,950,580.  When  approximately  four 
million  dollars  is  spent  for  salaries,  it 
is  obvious  that  additional  millions 
would  be  required  for  the  equipment 
and  materials  like  that  involved  in 
movie  production,  and  for  travel  and 
other  expenses.  Rep.  Adolph  Sabath  on 
June  15,  1948  mentioned  the  sum  of  15 
millions  as  being  spent  by  the  milit£iry 
for  propaganda.!®* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most 
of  the  important  Army  Generals  have 
public  relations  employees  attached  to 
their  staffs.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  for  the  Far  East  has, 
in  addition  to  civilians,  135  full-time 
military  personnel  engaged  in  public 
relations  work;  the  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral  in  the  European  theatre  has  107; 
the  Commander  of  the  First  Army  Area 
in  the  United  States  has  28,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  has  44  military  plus  113  ci¬ 
vilians  in  publicity  work.  (These  figures 
are  supplied  by  the  Army.) 

The  Navy  has  its  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  and  appropriations,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Army -Air  Force  figures 
just  cited.  Both  the  Navy  and  the 
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Army-Air  Force  combination  use  the 
military  pressroom^®®  in  the  Pentagon 
where  the  big  newspapers  and  their 
wire  services  maintain  reporters. 

An  Armed  Forces  Information  School 
set  up  on  August  4,  1948  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Army  Information  School, 
plays  an  important  role  in  training 
soldiers  and  officers  to  be  effective  pub¬ 
licity  agents  for  the  military.  The  mili¬ 
tary  has  already  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  soldiers  selected  for  publicity 
work  will  be  detailed  to  a  newspaper 
or  radio  station  for  90  days  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Each  will  be  treated  as  a  member 
of  the  newspaper  staff  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  editor,  but  being 
paid  by  the  Army.  Not  only  will  this 
give  the  Army  an  effective  publicity 
agent  on  the  staffs  of  newspapers  and 
radio  stations,  but  they  “will  have  had 
the  advantage  of  working  intimately 
with  editors  and  reporters’’^®®  whose 
friendships  may  be  of  later  help  to 
them  in  promoting  the  Army. 

The  Army  has  also  called  upon  some 
leading  members  of  the  press  to  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  National  Mil¬ 
itary  Establishment’s  publicity  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  the  persons  thus  invited 
to  work  with  the  military  simply  take 
a  leave  of  absence  after  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  return  to  their  newspapers, 
they  also  become  effective  interpreters 
of  the  military  point  of  view.  Among 
those  serving  in  this  capacity  are  Mr. 
Robert  Bruskin  of  the  Washington  Post, 
who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
become  Chief  of  the  News  Division  in 
the  Army’s  publicity  set-up;2®i  and  Har¬ 
old  Hinton  of  the  New  York  Times  who 
was  asked  to  organize  the  military’s 
Public  Information  Office.2®2  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  such  “leaves  of  absence’’  the 
Army  recruits  “qualified  men  direct 
from  civilian  life  for  training  in  all 
phases  of  journalistic,  radio,  and  pub¬ 
lic  information  work.’’^®^ 

A  part  of  the  military  propaganda 
program  is  what  the  Army  calls  “pres¬ 
tige  advertising’’  which  “was  directed 
to  the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
possible  enlistee.’’  This  began  to  appesir 
in  “magazines  of  national  circulation’’ 
shortly  after  the  Army  hired  “the  serv¬ 
ices  of  one  of  the  largest  advertising 
agencies’’  in  the  country.  “To  advance 


the  public  relations  aspect  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  stress  was  laid  upon  community 
relations.  A  series  of  luncheons,  dinner 
meetings,  and  similar  affairs  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  influential  representatives 
of  the  press  and  radio,  civic,  educa¬ 
tional,  religious,  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  each  Service  Com¬ 
mand.  The  purpose  of  this  effort  was 
to  gain  the  wholehearted  support  of 
these  civic-minded  citizens  and  the 
large  number  of  people  whose  think¬ 
ing  they  influence.  .  .  .  ’’2®< 

One  of  the  most  effective  approaches 
to  military  publicity  is  the  conducting 
of  expensive  radio  shows.  Beginning 
January  18,  1948,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Company’s  more  than  400  stations  of¬ 
fered  a  weekly  “Air  Force  Hour”  fea¬ 
turing  the  65-piece  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Concert  Orchestra,  a  35-voice  soldier 
glee  club  called  the  Singing  Sergeants 
and  talks  by  Air  Force  personnel,  avia¬ 
tion  experts,  etc.  A  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist  described  the  military  radio  shows 
as  follows: 

The  current  Variety,  adding  up  the 
score,  finds  that  the  military  is  now 
“radio’s  No,  1  music  sponsor,”  play¬ 
ing,  as  Variety  puts  it,  “a  $6,000,000 
parlay  at  cut-rate.”  'The  $6,000,000 
figure  is  Variety’s  estimate  of  what 
the  various  military  shows  would 
cost  on  a  radio  time-and-talent  basis. 
As  things  actually  are,  however,  net¬ 
works  and  local  stations  are  allot¬ 
ting  free  time  for  the  broadcasts  al¬ 
though  musicians  and  artists  are  paid 
their  full  rates. 

Counting  a  Tex  Beneke  program 
which  started  out  on  Mutual  last 
Friday,  and  Sunday’s  Air  Force 
Hour,  the  military  now  has  five 
major  network  programs,  along  with 
two  National  Guard  shows  to  whoop 
up  recruiting.  These  include  a  morn¬ 
ing  Fred  Waring  program  on  NBC; 
Mark  Warnow’s  Sound  Off  on  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Co.;  So  Proudly 
We  Hail,  a  transcribed  program  now 
playing  on  1000  stations;  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard’s  On  Stage  Everybody, 
with  Paul  Whiteman,  on  ABC,  and 
Block  Party  on  MBS. 

Also  the  Coast  Guard  has  an  entry 
starting  January  26,  a  half-hour 
weekly  drama  with  guest  stars,  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Hill  as  narrator,  and  the 
Harry  Salter  orchestra,  scheduled  for 
10  a.m.  on  ABC  stations. 
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Variety  notes  that  the  military  pro¬ 
grams  come  as  a  boon  to  the  talent 
agencies,  which  have  all  manner  of 
name  bands  seeking  employment.  As 
for  the  networks  and  agencies,  they 
are  writing  off  their  contribution  as 
“public  service”  except  for  agency 
executive  expense  accounts,  which 
the  government  foots.2«5 

A  “Broadway”  column  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  Herald  of  June  18, 1948  re¬ 
ported  that  “the  Army  is  preparing  a 
quarter-million  dollar  budget  for  tele¬ 
vision  shows  reporting  on  activities  of 
the  armed  forces.” 

Another  aspect  of  the  Army’s  propa¬ 
ganda  program  is  the  use  of  the  movies 
to  enhance  Army  prestige.  The  August 
4,  1948  New  York  Times  in  reviewing  a 
new  movie,  stated;  “The  United  States 
Military  Academy  needs  recruits  and 
‘Beyond  Glory’  which  opened  last  night 
at  the  Paramount,  is  a  manful  effort  to 
extol  the  martial  virtues  and  to  defend 
the  Academy  against  its  detractors.” 
Earlier,  the  Times  of  July  29  in  a  news 
story  from  West  Point,  reported  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  group  of  cadets  “that  ‘Beyond 
Glory’  was  good  publicity  to  give  the 
people  ‘on  the  outside.’  ”  One  cadet 
added,  “  ‘I  wish  this  place  were  like  the 
institution  in  the  picture.’  ” 

When  “Beyond  Glory”  opened  in  New 
York  City,  the  Army  put  on  a  special 
show  in  downtown  New  York.  The  West 
Point  band  stood  outside  the  Paramount 
theatre  “blaring  and  booming”  away 
while  busload  after  busload  of  “white- 
clad  cadets  marched  into  the  theatre  in 
a  column  of  eight.”  Prior  to  going  to 
the  theatre,  cadets  assembled  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park’s  Tavern  on  the  Green,  where 
they  acted  out  skits  for  the  television 
cameras.^®® 

Still  another  illustration  of  military 
attempts  to  mold  public  opinion  is  the 
encouragement  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  promote  the  military  point 
of  view.  The  New  Yorker  for  August 
21,  1948  stated,  “We  have  a  letter  from 
Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  telling  us 
about  Air  Force  Day  on  September  18th. 
The  theme  of  the  day  is  ‘Air  Power  is 
Peace  Power’  and  the  General  wants 
this  magazine  to  help  publicize  the 
theme.”  In  the  case  of  the  New  Yorker, 


a  rare  exception  among  periodicals,  the 
Army  program  boomeranged,  for  the 
editor  added  about  the  slogan: 

The  trouble  is,  we  don’t  believe  a 
word  about  it.  Air  power,  like  any 
other  sort  of  fighting  power,  is  vic¬ 
tory  power  or  defeat  power  but  not 
peace  power. 

.  .  .  the  mere  existence  and  growth 
of  military  power  are  a  sort  of  prov¬ 
ocation  to  other  nations  whose  gov¬ 
ernments  feel  either  the  obligation 
or  the  desire  to  outstep  it.  Therefore, 
however  pacific  the  intentions  of  the 
nation  wielding  it,  air  power  is  a 
part  of  the  general  ferment  that  re¬ 
sults  in  war. 


JAMES  FORRESTAL  invited  “top  industry, 
labor,  press,  education,  church,  and 
professional  leaders  to  the  first  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  ten-day  closed-door  conferences 
on  national  defense  November  8  to  18,” 
the  New  York  Times  reported  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11,  1948. 

The  purpose  of  the  conferences,  ac¬ 
cording  to  military  officials,  was  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  leading  Americans  with 
“progress  and  attainments  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Military  Establishment.”  This  is 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
military  establishment  intends  to  prop¬ 
agandize  leading  Americans.  The  prop¬ 
aganda  program  is  enhanced  by  the  idea 
that  the  military  is  sharing  “off  the 
record”  information  not  available  to  the 
general  public.^®^  In  the  past  when  lead¬ 
ers  of  national  organization  were  sim¬ 
ilarly  propagandized,  some  of  them 
would  appear  at  meetings  of  their  or¬ 
ganizations  with  the  statement  that  as 
a  result  of  secret  information  not 
available  to  the  public,  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  the  nation  was  in  such  desper¬ 
ate  shape  that  UMT  must  be  passed 
immediately.  They  then  proceeded  to 
ask  their  organizations  for  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  UMT  and  for  political  pressure 
on  Congress. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  is  not  going  to  re¬ 
veal  any  real  military  secrets  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  civilians  representing 
labor  and  farm  groups,  religious  de¬ 
nominations,  and  educational  associa¬ 
tions.  The  only  value  leaders  of  these 
groups  can  have  to  the  military  is  one 
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of  helping  (or  at  least  not  hindering) 
the  military  establishment  in  its  effort 
to  get  desired  legislation  through  Con¬ 
gress.  Needless  to  say  this  goes  beyond 
the  proper  function  of  the  military, 
which  should  involve  solely  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  legislative  recommendations 
to  Congress  or  its  proper  committees. 

The  Army  program  not  only  calls  for 
such  periodic  conferences  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  civilian  organizations,  but 
also  for  a  regular  liaison  program  with 
these  groups.  Major  General  Charles 
T.  Lanham  is  in  charge  of  this  program 
and  is  officially  listed  as  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.^®*  A.  E.  Cas- 
grain  is  Chief  of  Community  Relations 
for  the  Army.  In  addition  there  are 
various  civilian  aides  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  A  civilian  aide  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  for  the  First  Army  Area 
and  a  civilian  aide  whose  job  was  to 
look  out  for  Secretary  Royall’s  interests 
in  New  York  State,  were,  along  with 
Mr.  Casgrain  and  General  Lanham,  as¬ 
sisting  in  taking  twenty-five  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  from  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Delaware,  on  a  tour  of  Fort 
Dix.2«9 

In  addition  to  the  church,  farm,  labor, 
and  educational  groups  whom  the  Army 
publicity  section  aims  to  influence,  there 
is  a  Women’s  Interest  unit  designed  to 
win  the  women  of  the  nation  to  the 
military  point  of  view.  Women  are  not 
only  invited  to  dinners  and  meetings  at 
the  Pentagon  for  “confidential”  infor¬ 
mation,  but  the  Army  manages  to  have 
Army  representatives  attend  conven¬ 
tions  of  women’s  groups  to  organize 
and  work  behind  the  scenes  for  resolu¬ 
tions  endorsing  legislation  the  Army 
wants.  For  example,  Margaret  Bannis¬ 
ter,  Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Interest 
Unit,  though  not  a  delegate,  was  present 
and  actively  sought  to  promote  Army 
policy,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Council  of  Church  Women  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  November, 
1948.“® 

The  Army  relies  especisdly  on  veter¬ 
ans  groups  to  promote  the  Army’s 
cause.  As  the  October,  1948  Infantry 
Journal  indicated,  “The  widespread 
public  relations  of  the  Armed  Services 
have  many  aspects,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  relationship 
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between  the  Services  and  their  veter¬ 
ans.”  General  Eisenhower  in  effect  told 
an  American  Legion  national  conven¬ 
tion  that  they  must  sell  the  Army’s 
program  to  the  nation.  He  said; 

I  also  believe  that  there  is,  in  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  veteran  and 
-  the  Army,  a  two-way  responsibility. 
For  the  veteran  also  must  have  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  Army.  He 
understands  the  Army’s  problems 
and  owes  to  himself  and  his  country 
the  duty  of  putting  these  clearly  be¬ 
fore  his  fellow-citizens.  The  veteran, 
representing  as  he  does  virtually 
every  community  in  America,  can 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  mold¬ 
ing  public  opinion  based  upon  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  and  understanding, 
without  which  no  program  of  nation¬ 
al  security  can  be  fully  effective.^ii 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Sullivan, 
speaking  to  the  1948  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion,  in  iden¬ 
tifying  military  with  veterans  interests, 
said;  “this  may  well  be  a  year  of  de¬ 
cision  and  we  are  fortunate  that  in 
1948  .  .  .  the  American  Legion  is 
stronger  than  it  has  even  been  be¬ 
fore.”**^ 

Certainly  no  veterans’  group  with  the 
exception  of  the  progressive  American 
Veterans’  Committee  whose  motto  is 
“Citizens  first,  veterans  second,”  has 
opposed  any  important  militciry  pro¬ 
posal.  Aside  from  the  frequent  officer 
contact  with  the  organizations’  profes¬ 
sional  leadership,  other  devices  are 
used  in  cultivating  the  leaders  of  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations.  The  September  26, 
1948  New  York  Times  reported  that 
“Ten  national  and  state  officials  of  the 
American  Legion  were  guests  ...  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Military  Academy.  A 
spokesman  said  that  the  group  .  .  .  was 
invited  because  of  the  Legion’s  ‘record 
of  long  and  faithful  service  to  the  na¬ 
tion.’  ”  The  visiting  Legionnaires  were 
luncheon  guests  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 
which  later  paraded  in  their  honor. 

Like  the  veterans’  groups,  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  function  for  the  military 
point  of  view  in  many  communities. 
The  National  President  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  of  America,  Col.  C.  E.  Barnes, 
wrote;  “One  further  mission  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers’  Association  through  its 
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membership,  will  be  to  direct  civilian 
thought  to  the  priceless  value  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  part  that  every  citizen  who 
loves  his  country  should  play  in  insur¬ 
ing  its  retention  by  lending  united  sup¬ 
port  to  a  sound  military  program  which 
will  guarantee  national  security — at 
whatever  cost!”2is 

The  Army  occasionally  sends  in¬ 
fluential  people  to  Europe  or  takes 
them  on  guided  tours.  Psychologically 
this  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Army.  The  Army  took  a  group  of  Ne¬ 
gro  newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
on  a  trip  to  Europe  at  the  height  of  the 
campaign  against  Jim  Crow  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Army  officers  who  are  not  specifically 
listed  as  public  relations  personnel  are 
nonetheless  expected  to  do  a  publicity 
job.  The  July,  1948  Injantry  Journal  in 
discussing  the  job  of  a  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Training  at  a 
public  high  school,  said,  “the  Captain 
has  learned  that  his  job  is  one  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations — Kiwanis  Club  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  speaking  to  the  Sons  and  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  ‘I  Will  Arise’  on  Friday,  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  Campfire  Girls  in  their 
new  project  on  Rifle  Marksmanship  .  .  . 
training  the  girls’  marching  unit  (of 
the  High  School  Band)  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  making  them  a 
‘Corps  of  Sponsors’  for  the  ROTC  some¬ 
time  in  the  future.’’ 

Military  speakers  are  of  course  fre¬ 
quently  sent  to  meetings  of  civilians  to 
present  the  military  point  of  view.  One 
newspaper  description  of  an  Army  de¬ 
vice  for  persuading  an  audience  is 
worth  quoting: 

An  army  colonel  wearing  civilian 
clothes  and  “planted”  in  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  audience  to  heckle  his  com¬ 
manding  officer,  Maj.  Gen.  I.  D. 
White  of  Fort  Riley,  could  claim 
credit  Wednesday  for  putting  over  a 
novel  stunt  to  promote  universal  mil¬ 
itary  training. 

Introduced  as  “Dr.”  George  Sloan  of 
North  Carolina  and  an  ardent  oppo¬ 
nent  of  UMT,  Col.  Sloan,  General 
White’s  operation  officer,  was 
brought  here  by  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army’s  ground  gen¬ 
eral  school  to  dramatize  an  address 
before  the  Wichita  Junior  Chamber 
of  Conunerce. 
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Garbed  in  a  tight-fitting  suit  which 
he  said  he  had  not  worn  in  ten  years, 
Sloan,  a  youthful-appearing  officer 
who  actually  hails  from  North  Car¬ 
olina,  portrayed  his  role  well  enough 
to  dupe  his  listeners  at  least  until 
well  after  he  had  launched  his  series 
of  well-prepared  questions. 
Afterwards  he  said  that  General 
White  and  his  staff  had  devised  this 
new  approach  to  the  controversial 
subject,  on  which  legislation  is  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  current  session  of 
Congress,  and  added  that  this  was  the 
first  time  it  had  been  put  into  prac- 
tice.21^ 

The  extent  of  military  speaking  can 
be  seen  from  the  number  of  major 
speeches  by  key  military  personnel  on 
one  week-end.  Fifty-one  major  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  throughout  the 
country  on  the  Air  Force  Day  week¬ 
end,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1948  Army  and  Navy  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Army  has  organized  what  it  calls 
Army  Advisory  Committees  in  various 
localities  throughout  the  nation.  These 
are  composed  of  distinguished  civilians 
who  are  expected  to  help  the  Army. 
The  House  subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep.  Forest  Harness  which  investigated 
Army  propaganda  for  UMT,  declared 
in  its  March  4,  1948  report  “that  the 
Army  Advisory  Committees  in  commu¬ 
nities  throughout  the  country  have 
been  prompted  unduly  to  agitate  in 
favor  of  universal  military  training. 
Evidence  presented  at  the  hearing 
showed  that  some  members  had  been 
urged  to  make  speeches  advocating 
military  training  and  that  outline  talks 
and  other  suggested  material  on  this 
subject  were  forwarded  to  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committees  without  so¬ 
licitation.”  The  Army  also  has  national 
and  State  Advisory  Committees  com¬ 
posed  of  people  of  influence  in  civilian 
orgcuiizations. 

One  of  the  devices  which  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Departments  of  the  government 
have  adopted  in  order  to  enhance  their 
prestige  is  the  use  of  special  days  and 
military  displays.  A  Lieutenant  (Colonel 
in  an  Infantry  Journal  article  said  of 
“Army  Day  programs  and  displays” 
that  they  are  “projects  carried  on  to 
bring  the  Army  closer  to  the  people 
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.  .  ,  ”21®  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  each  have  their  special  days 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  focus¬ 
ing  national  attention  on  the  armed 
forces  that  they  have  extended  the 
idea  to  Navy  Week,  for  example,  so  as 
to  have  more  time  in  which  to  call 
themselves  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

Navy  Day  Week  in  New  York  in¬ 
cluded  “a  full  schedule  of  parades, 
speeches,  exhibits,  and  ‘open  house’  on 
various  ships  and  shore  installations-’’^!® 
Exhibits  ranged  from  a  demonstration 
of  underwater  diving  and  salvage^!!  to 
a  Navy  art  exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.^i®  High  school  students 
were  given  a  chance  on  Junior  Navy 
Day  to  issue  orders  on  board  ship  and 
thus  develop  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  Navy .219  In  the  nationwide  celebra¬ 
tion  there  were  more  than  150  formal 
Navy  Day  addresses,  all  emphasizing 
the  plea  for  “peace  through  prepared- 

ness.”22o 

In  connection  with  the  purpose  of 
Navy  Day,  it  is  well  to  recall  two  let¬ 
ters  from  Navy  officials  about  the  use 
to  which  Navy  Day  should  be  put.  One 
of  them,  signed  by  Rear  Admiral  R.  E. 
Coontz,  and  sent  to  the  Navy  League, 
stated: 

If  your  office  would  make  a  map 
taking  the  congressional  districts  .  .  . 
and  see  where  the  dark  spots  are  that 
we  have  never  had  any  votes  from 
and  send  speakers  particularly  to 
those  districts  next  October  we 
would  certainly  get  some  results. 
We  have  made  such  a  splendid 
showing  in  the  South  this  last  cam¬ 
paign  that  it  should  not  be  neglected, 
and  we  should  attempt  to  regain  the 
lost  votes,  particularly  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Illi- 
nois.221 

The  other  was  from  the  Secretciry  of 
the  Navy  League  to  a  naval  officer.  It 
stated: 

I  think  it  particularly  important  that 
we  have  a  good  Navy  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Georgia  this  year,  because 
only  half  of  the  Representatives  from 
that  state  voted  favorably  on  the 
Britten  bill,  authorizing  the  eight 
new  light  cruisers  and  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  our  older  battleships.  This 
is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
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previous  test  vote  .  .  .  and  I  am  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  .  .  .  Navy 

Day  is  partly  responsible  for  the  im- 

provement.222 

The  Army  Day  celebration,  like  the 
Navy’s,  was  marked  by  parades,  nu¬ 
merous  speeches,  exhibits  of  military 
equipment,  and  open  house  at  Army 
installations.223  Throughout  the  country 
there  were  375  formal  ceremonies  on 
Army  Day  with  both  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  sending  out  “speakers  this  year 
to  help  carry  the  Army’s  message  to 
the  public.”  The  burden  “of  all  speeches 
was  a  plea  for  manpower”  with  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  and  Universal  Military 
Training  “prescribed  as  the  reme- 
dies.”22« 

The  Air  Force  celebrated  its  Day  by 
planes  flying  demonstrations  over  large 
American  cities,  including  formation 
flying  and  acrobatics,  and  by  speaking. 
The  leading  aerial  demonstration  in 
1947  was  the  formation  flight  of  eight 
B-29s  from  Tokyo  to  Washington, 
D.  C.225  In  a  number  of  cities,  including 
some  of  relatively  small  population,  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Band  presented 
concerts  for  which  admission  was 
charged.226  In  other  cities  there  were 
air  shows  of  various  sizes22i  and  at  all 
Air  Force  bases  there  was  open  house. 

Full-page  ads  in  newspapers  the 
week  before  called  people’s  attention 
to  Air  Force  Day  and  also  built  up  Air 
Force  prestige.  The  Air  Force  even 
printed  a  booklet  which  it  distributed 
by  the  thousands,  called  “A  Report  to 
140,000,000  Americans  on  Air  Force 
Day.” 

The  National  Guard  also  has  its  “day” 
which  is  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

In  addition  to  the  special  days  which 
the  military  promotes,  there  are  other 
days  when  the  military  becomes  the 
center  of  attention  in  the  interests  of 
pushing  the  military  program.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  national  holidays  like 
Armistice  Day,  but  of  local,  state,  and 
regional  celebrations.  For  example,  in 
New  York  the  Air  Force  sent  planes 
over  the  line  of  march  of  the  Columbus 
Day  parade  which  had  units  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  partici- 

pating.22* 

When  the  national  convention  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Lions  met  in  New 
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York  City,  the  Air  Force  band  marched 
in  the  Lions  parade  and  Air  Force 
planes  flew  overhead  and  saluted.^^®  In 
Miami,  Florida,  when  the  American 
Legion  national  convention  met,  there 
was  an  Army-Navy  air  show.^s® 

When  New  York  City  dedicated  its 
Idle  wild  Airport,  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  put  on  tremendous  displays. 
“Every  flyable  Air  Force  plane  in  the 
United  States”  was  expected  to  be  there, 
according  to  advance  plans.^^i  Air  Re¬ 
serve  units  trained  for  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  occasion  so  as  to  be 
ready.232  Twenty-four  huge  Army 
trucks  and  tractors  were  required  to 
bring  the  Air  Force  ground  exhibits  to 
New  York.2®3  A  forty-foot  long  ani¬ 
mated  map  with  more  than  a  thousand 
lights  on  it  was  demonstrated  by  the 
Air  National  Guard.^^^  Cadet  units  of 
the  Air  Force-sponsored  Civil  Air  Pa¬ 
trol  put  on  a  military  drill  exhibition.^ss 
The  chemical  warfare  section  of  the 
Army  displayed  the  newest  fire 
bombs.236  A  radio  guided  missile  was 
demonstrated,  as  were  all  kinds  of 
speed  and  formation  fiying.237  Both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  the  crowds  that  its  fiying  was 
more  impressive  than  the  other’s. 
As  the  New  York  Times  put  it, 
“The  Air  Force  .  . .  slightly  chagrined 
over  the  Navy’s  showing,  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  put  everything  they  have 
in  the  air. ”238  No  one  estimated 
the  total  expense,  either  in  dollars  or 
oil,  that  this  public  exhibition  of  play¬ 
ing  at  war  cost  the  nation.  Nor  of  course 
could  the  public  relations  return  be  es¬ 
timated  by  military  statisticians. 

Even  the  church  is  tied  in  with  mili¬ 
tary  celebrations  and  propaganda.  A 
parade  of  several  thousand  members  of 
military  and  naval  units  in  New  York 
City  proceeded  to  a  Protestant  church 
where  national  flags  were  blessed  and 
Admiral  Kinkaid,  speaking  in  the 
church,  advocated  additional  military 
preparedness.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  “any  potential  aggressor 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  our  im¬ 
mediate  military  strength  and  our  war 
potential  are  such  ^hat  any  war  he  may 
provoke  will  be  fought  over  nis  own 
territory.”239 

An  examination  of  the  content  of  mil¬ 


itary  propaganda  reveals  at  least  four 
major  emphases.  The  first  is  the  idea 
that  peace  is  synonymous  with  milita¬ 
rism.  Slogans  like  “Air  Power  is  Peace 
Power”;  “A  strong  America  is  a  peace¬ 
ful  America,”  and  speeches  by  impor¬ 
tant  military  officials  drive  home 
through  pure  repetition  the  idea  that 
peace  is  achieved  through  national  mil¬ 
itary  force.  Former  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  in  his  speaking  says;  “The 
peace  of  the  world  depends  on  the 
presence  of  power  in  this  nation.”^^® 
General  Bradley  “hailed  the  passage  of 
the  draft  act  as  gaining  ‘for  all  peo¬ 
ples  an  eleventh  hour  chance  to  erase 
tension  through  understanding,  to  seek 
agreement  through  conference  and  to 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  honest  cooperation.’  ”211  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  Sullivan  says  the 
United  States’  role  was  one  of  guar¬ 
antor  of  “peace  through  restrained 
strength,”2<2  and  Secretary  Forrestal 
claims  that  the  building  of  American 
military  might  is  “an  affirmation,  not 
a  rejection  of  this  country’s  ‘loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  United  Nations.’  ”2^3 

The  second  is  the  idea  that  the  Army 
is  just  the  place  for  a  boy  to  be — he 
gets  religion,  character,  and  training  in 
democracy  through  the  Army  and  thus 
becomes  an  asset  to  the  nation.  Secre¬ 
tary  Royall  in  a  prepared  statement 
after  the  passage  of  the  draft,  spoke  of 
career-guidance  and  character-guid¬ 
ance  programs  in  the  Army.  He  claimed 
that  the  regimentation  and  killer-train¬ 
ing  of  Army  life  would  not  make  boys 
“brutal  and  tough”  but  would  teach 
them  to  “become  more  considerate  of 
others  .  ,  .  more  tolerant  .  .  .  and  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  less  strong.”  Stating  that 
“the  Army  has  no  caste  system”  he 
said  of  each  soldier  that  “the  only 
obstacle  is  himself.”  Nevertheless  he 
decried  the  “unfortunate  attitude  of  a 
relative  few”  who  tend  “to  undermine 
confidence  in  authority. ”2^^  (Despite 
Mr.  Royall’s  statement  to  the  press 
about  no  caste  system,  recruits  at  Fort 
Dix  in  November,  1948  were  welcomed 
by  a  Captain  with  the  comment,  “If 
you  do  what  you’re  told,  you’ll  get 
along  all  right.”)  2^5 

Army  publicity  releases  have  stressed 
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“the  pleasant  grounds,  including  a  golf 
course;  and  considerate  noncoms”  at 
the  Army  posts, the  guest  house  for 
visitors,  and  a  new  politeness  including 
the  absence  of  profanity  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  which  the  officers  learned 
“in  a  special  two-week”  course.*^^  Boys 
will  at  the  same  time  be  “taught  to 
comprehend  the  greatness  of  American 
democracy”  and  the  reasons  for  being 
conscripted  so  they  don’t  rebel  against 
the  lack  of  democracy  symbolized  in 
“the  authority  centered  in  military 
command.”2^8 

Secretary  Royall  even  told  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  that  “on  the 
whole  UMT  will  do  the  boys  spiritual 
good.”  When  a  Congressman  asked, 
“More  than  they  get  in  their  homes 
and  their  churches?”,  Mr.  Royall  re¬ 
plied:  “And  the  schools  and  the  filling 
stations;  yes.”2« 

A  third  propaganda  emphasis  is  de¬ 
signed  to  convince  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  alleged  peace  and  char¬ 
acter  benefits  of  the  Army  justify  con¬ 
scription  and  military  expansion.  This 
approach  implies  that  we  may  be  closer 
to  war  than  we  know,  that  we  are  in 
no  military  position  to  go  to  war  and 
that  we’ve  got  to  be  ready  immediately. 
The  public  often  does  not  connect  the 
scare  propaganda  with  other  statements 
by  the  military — on  Army  Day,  Navy 
Day,  etc. — to  the  effect  that  the  Navy 
today  is  “the  greatest  and  mightiest 
Navy  in  the  world.’’^^®  Nor  do  they  re¬ 
member  such  little -publicized  state¬ 
ments  as  one  made  by  General  Mar¬ 
shall  to  Congress^si  that  “The  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  emerged  from 
the  war  as  the  best-equipped  and  most 
powerful  in  the  world  and  characterized 
by  an  efficiency  in  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  superior  to  or  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  armed  forces.” 

One  of  the  items  the  Army  used  in 
selling  the  draft  was  General  Bradley’s 
statement  that  “we  are  not  sure”  that 
“there  is  no  war  right  away.’’^®*  Anoth¬ 
er  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Sullivan’s 
dramatic  statement  that  submarines 
“not  belonging  to  any  nation  west  of 
the  iron  curtain  have  been  sighted  off 
our  shores.”  Although,  as  Hanson  Bald¬ 
win  pointed  out,  “off  our  shores”  was 


“in  at  least  one  instance  in  mid-Pa- 
cific,”  and  in  other  cases  “merchant 
vessels”  simply  sighted  “periscopes” 
the  propaganda  had  its  desired  ef- 

fect.253 

General  Bradley  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Army’s  budget,  warned  the 
nation  that  war  with  Russia  is  a  “plau¬ 
sible  possibility .”254  Karl  Compton  com¬ 
pared  America’s  60,000  combat  troops 
with  Russia’s  entire  army  instead  of 
comparing  either  the  combat  troops  of 
both  powers  or  the  entire  armies  of 
both.255  Later  under  Congressional 
questioning  the  military  admitted  they 
had  more  combat  troops  than  Dr. 
Compton  had  estimated.256 

On  another  occasion  General  Brad¬ 
ley  complained  of  an  “appalling  decay” 
in  our  military  might  to  a  group  of 
munitions  manufacturers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ordnance  Association,  termed  by 
the  Associated  Press  the  “so-called  ci¬ 
vilian  industrial  arm  of  the  military.’’^®? 

That  the  military  are  very  successful 
in  this  type  of  propaganda  is  seen  from 
the  following  comment  published  in  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port 

President  Truman  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  way  the  idea  of  immi¬ 
nent  war  with  Russia  hangs  on  in 
the  country  even  after  the  official 
line  has  changed  from  war  scares  to 
more  emphasis  upon  the  prospect  for 
peace. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  was  out  of  step  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  new  policy  when  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  war  pros¬ 
pects  had  risen  in  recent  days.  Both 
at  the  White  House  and  in  the  State 
Department  there  is  a  backing  away 
from  that  attitude  now  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  is  law  and  Italy  has  de¬ 
cided  to  stay  with  the  West. 

War  scares,  encouraged  by  high  of¬ 
ficials  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  so 
alarmed  the  144,000,000  U.  S.  public 
that  top  planners  now  are  having  to 
struggle  hard  to  keep  Congress  from 
pouring  more  money  into  national 
defense  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
regard  as  wise  or  necessary.  It  is 
proving  more  difficult  to  turn  off 
than  to  turn  on  a  war  psychology. 

• 

The  fourth  type  of  Army  propaganda 
is  one  of  denying  that  the  Army  is  mil¬ 
itaristic  or  ambitious  in  the  sense  of 
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wanting  more  influence  over  civilians.  General  Bradley  also  attacked  those 
Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins  spoke  of  “false  who  think  the  Army  would  use  UMT 
charges  of  militarism”  as  threatening  to  influence  the  civil  life  of  the  nation 
the  Army  and  national  security .”259  or  indoctrinate  boys  with  militarism.*®® 


Selective  Service  Becomes  Law 


n  NOTHER  RESULT  of  the  trend  toward 
“  militarism  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  is  the  passage  of  the  Selective 
Service  law.  This  law  would  not  have 
received  serious  consideration  if  there 
had  not  been  (a)  an  inspired  war  scare; 
(b)  Army  sabotage  of  the  voluntary  re¬ 
serve  program,  (c)  Army  refusal  to 
make  improvements  within  the  Army 
necessary  to  induce  enough  volunteers 
to  join.  In  fact,  it  was  so  little  needed 
that  the  Army  suspended  draft  calls  in 
February  and  March,  1949,  because  of 
the  high  rate  of  voluntary  enlistments. 

In  December,  1948,  when  the  Army’s 
announcement  that  it  was  sharply  re¬ 
ducing  draft  calls  was  being  widely  dis¬ 
cussed,  Hanson  Baldwin  wrote  that 
draft  curtailment  “should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  ‘crippling’  our  military  pro¬ 
gram  as  some  persons  say  it  does.”  He 
added  that  Congress  had  passed  the 
huge  armaments  program  “on  the  heels 
of  a  war  scare  partially  inspired  in 
Washington  where  predictions  were 
then  being  made  that  there  would  be 
‘war  before  the  harvest.’  ”*81 

As  early  as  June  19,  1948  the  Chicago 
Tribune  published  what  it  called  in  its 
headline  “Inside  Story  of  Phony  Red 
War  Scare.”  The  story  revealed  that 
two  largely  military  groups,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  headed  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Sidney  W.  Souers  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  headed  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Roscoe  Hillenkoetter  had  errone¬ 
ously  “pictured  the  Soviet  Army  as 
on  the  move”  when  “actually  the  So¬ 
viets  were  redistributing  their  troops  to 
spring  stations.  ...” 

These  reports  of  a  falsely  engendered 
war  crisis  were  later  substantiated  by 
revelations  made  by  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission’s  Committee  on  National  Se¬ 
curity  Organization.  The  Committee, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  December  16,  1948, 
said  that  the  military  were  so  much  in 


charge  of  foreign  policy  that  Congress 
“is  practically  helpless.” 

The  Army’s  sabotage  of  the  volunteer 
program  was  graphically  told  in  the 
course  of  the  public  hearings.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Army  made  it  clear  that 
the  draft  program  would  not  be  need¬ 
ed  and  the  Army  could  even  be  reduced 
if  there  had  been  a  proper  reserve  pro¬ 
gram.  General  Bradley  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  April  14, 
1948:  “If  our  reserve  units  were  filled 
up  with  men  with  proper  training,  we 
believe  we  could  reduce  the  size  of  our 
regular  Army.” 

General  Evans,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  April  1:  “We  talk  of  doing  things, 
we  talk  of  spending  money  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  legislation,  but  nowhere  do 
we  hear  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
something  to  maintain,  revitalize,  keep 
intact  our  Reserve  which  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  A  2,400,000  Reserve 
is  no  small-sized  Army  and  Navy.” 

Other  officers  pointed  out  that  there 
was  an  adequate  reserve  but  that  the 
Army  had  deliberately  neglected  it. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings*®*  speak  for  themselves: 

Rep.  Dewey  Short:  My  contention. 
General,  is  that  if  the  Army  had 
done  its  duty  and  supported  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserves,  having 
made  a  sincere,  earnest,  determined 
effort  to  build  them  up,  we  would 
not  have  this  legislation  here. 
General  Evans:  I  agree  with  you 
completely. 

Rep.  Short:  There  would  be  no  need 
for  a  draft,  UMT,  or  anything  else. 
General  Evans:  I  agree  with  you  en¬ 
tirely. 

Rep.  Paul  J.  Kilday:  Not  UMT, 
General? 

General  Evans:  Yes,  I  would  almost 
go  that  far,  Mr.  Kilday. 

Rep.  Kilday:  You  would  go  that  far? 
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General  Evans:  Yes. 

Rep.  Overton  Brooks:  General,  then 
you  would  say  that  our  present  de¬ 
fense  situation — or,  rather,  lack  of 
defense — has  been  brought  on  by  the 
failure  to  develop  the  reserves? 
General  Evans:  Yes. 

The  Congressional  hearings  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  Army  policy  was  to 
neglect  the  Reserve  program  until 
UMT  was  accepted.  In  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings  on  April  1,  1948  General  Evans 
said:  “There  is  an  apparent  policy 
which  exists  in  the  Pentagon  today 
which  says  we  will  do  very  little  with 
the  Reserve  Program  until  the  National 
Guard  program  is  100  percent  organ¬ 
ized.  It  cannot  be  100  percent  organized 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  completely,  until  the  passage  of 
universal  military  training.” 

At  another  point  in  the  hearings,  the 
National  Guard  Chief,  General  Reck- 
ord,  said:  “General  Marshall  brought 
me  back  from  Europe  following  the 
German  surrender  and  I  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Joint  General  Staff 
committee  studying  the  problem.  He  di¬ 
rected  me  to  make  the  study  based  on 
the  fact  that  Congress  would  give  us 
UMT.” 

General  Marshall  had  also  on  June 
28,  1945  declared  that  “all  plans  for 
the  postwar  period  revolved  around 
compulsory  training.*®* 

When  the  Army  became  aware  that 
mounting  opposition  to  compulsory 
military  training  in  peacetime  would 
probably  prevent  the  passage  of  UMT, 
military  spokesmen  concentrated  on 
the  draft  as  an  emergency  measure,  but 
linked  it  with  UMT  as  being  a  tempo- 
rary  substitute  for  the  permanent  con¬ 
scription  program  they  really  wanted. 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  House 


Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
April  12,  1948  mzikes  this  clear: 

Mr.  Hebert  (of  Louisiana) :  I  un¬ 
derstood  you  to  say  that  Selective 
Service  is  merely  a  temporary  meas¬ 
ure? 

Secretary  Forrestal;  Yes,  sir. 

-  Mr.  Hebert:  Which  will  be  on  the 
books  so  long  as  you  do  not  have 
UMT,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Forrestal:  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  right. 

Mr.  Hebert:  But  it  will  be  as  tempo¬ 
rary  as  some  of  those  buildings  on 
Constitution  Avenue  which  were 
erected  during  World  War  I  and 
which  are  still  there,  if  we  do  not 
have  UMT? 

Secretary  Forrestal:  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Improvements  in  the  Army,  such  as 
more  adequate  housing,  abolition  of  ra¬ 
cial  quotas,  and  modification  of  the  of¬ 
ficer  caste  system,  would  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  various  authorities  have  altered 
the  manpower  picture.*®^  For  example, 
one  report  indicated  that  “reenlistment 
of  suitably  housed  units  may  run  as 
high  as  80  percent,”  whereas  reenlist¬ 
ments  of  men  in  “badly  housed  units  as 
low  as  3  percent.”*®® 

Instead  of  making  the  necessary  im¬ 
provements  at  the  point  of  housing,  the 
Army  has  chosen  to  refuse  to  take  first 
enlistments  of  married  men.*®® 

One  Congressman  pointed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  draft  fight  that  an  Army  re¬ 
cruiting  sergeant  of  his  acquaintance 
was  limited  to  12  recruits  a  month,  that 
he  filled  his  quota  during  the  first  week 
and  loafed  the  rest  of  the  month.*®^ 
Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  told  Congress 
they  did  not  need  a  draft  to  get  re¬ 
cruits,*®*  and  that  they  have  not  actual¬ 
ly  used  any  draftees.*®* 


Military  Control  of  Selective  Service 


Ty^iTH  THE  PASSAGE  01  the  draft,  the 
•  ’  military  took  over  control  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  which  during  World  War 
I  was  a  civilian-controlled  institution. 
Prior  to  American  entrance  into  World 
War  II  the  Selective  Service  Law  of 
1940  provided: 

(Sec.  1)  (a)  (2):  “The  President 
.  .  .  shall  establish  within  the  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  System  civilian  Local 
Boards  and  such  other  civilian  agen¬ 
cies,  including  appeal  boards  and 
agencies  of  appeal,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  .  .  .  No  member  of  any  such 
local  board  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  but  each  member  shall  be 
a  civilian  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Such  local  boards 
.  .  .  shall  have  power  within  their  re¬ 
spective  jurisdictions  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine,  subject  to  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  appeal  boards  herein 
authorized,  all  questions  or  claims 
with  respect  to  inclusion  for,  or  ex¬ 
emption  or  deferment  from  training 
and  service  under  this  Act  of  all  in¬ 
dividuals  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  local  boards.  The  decisions  of 
such  local  boards  shall  be  final  ex¬ 
cept  where  an  appeal  is  authorized. 

.  .  .  Appeal  Boards  and  agencies  of 
appeal  within  the  Selective  Service 
System  shall  be  composed  of  civil¬ 
ians. 

Section  10  (a)  (3)  provided  for  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
Director  of  Selective  Service  and 
such  others  as  he  deemed  necessary 
and,  again  emphasizing  civilian  con¬ 
trols,  permitted  the  assignment  or 
detail  of  active  and  retired  or  reserve 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  or  Coast  Guard  “to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  (except 
to  offices  or  positions  on  local  boards, 
appeal  boards  or  agencies  or  appeal 
established  or  created  pursuant  to 
Section  10  (a)  (2)”  of  the  Act.) 

From  the  above  it  must  be  at  once 
apparent  that  the  execution  of  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  law,  by  the  simplest 
and  most  clearly  expressed  statute  law, 
was  to  be  entirely  and  exclusively  a  ci¬ 
vilian  operation. 

Yet  all  the  personnel  having  to  do 
with  “appeals  to  the  President”  were 
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Army  officers  acting  for  and  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  who  was  vested  with  final  author¬ 
ity  by  the  Chief  Executive,  even  to 
overrule  civilian  Appeal  Boards. 

A  memorandum  prepared  by  Roscoe 
S.  Conkling,  Lt.  Col.  A.U.S.,  a  New 
York  attorney  who  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presidential  Appeal  Board 
in  the  National  Selective  Service  Head¬ 
quarters  from  1942-45,  is  the  basis  for 
the  following  summary  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  by  which  the  military  got  control 
of  Selective  Service  during  the  war. 

First,  by  “Presidential  regulation” 
the  governors  of  the  States  were  made 
responsible  for  the  execution  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  commonwealths.  Governors,  of 
course,  are  civilians,  but  from  the  out¬ 
set  the  part  played  by  them  was  mere¬ 
ly  that  of  interested  onlookers.  The 
draft  was  administered  in  all  its  details 
from  a  Washington  Bureau  called  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  headed  by  one  man 
whose  every  desire  was  the  law  for  most 
of  the  vast  number  of  “officers”  under 
his  command  throughout  the  States  as 
well  as  at  Washington.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  draft  operations  it  was  the 
outstanding  effort  of  these  “officers”  not 
alone  to  aid  in  the  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  but  to  guess 
at  and  anticipate  or  conform  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  National  Director  of 
Selective  Service  and  his  chief  execu¬ 
tives  whether  that  viewpoint  were  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  law  or  not.  The  first 
Director  of  Selective  Service  was  a  ci¬ 
vilian,  Clarence  Dykstra,  whose  term 
of  office  was  short-lived.  The  reason  his 
incumbency  was  so  brief  was  that  even 
before  the  actual  enactment  of  the 
law,  a  group  of  Regular  Army  officers, 
then  working  at  the  War  Department, 
took  over  and  so  completely  asserted 
themselves  that  Mr.  Dykstra  started 
and  ended  his  career  in  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  as  a  mere  figurehead. 

The  civilian  director  soon  resigned 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  major  as  “acting 
Director,”  who  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  found  himself  promoted  to 
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lieutenant  colonel,  colonel,  brigadier 
general,  major  general,  and  finally,  as 
a  general,  was  named  Director  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
there  were  about  150  military  men  in 
the  Washington  headquarters,  mostly 
colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels,  with 
a  few  majors  and  captains. 

For  the  first  39  months  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  draft  law — from  September 
16,  1940  until  December  5,  1943 — instead 
of  the  6,442  local  and  their  respective 
appeal  boards  of  civilians  throughout 
the  country  finally  determining  who 
should  go  into  the  Army  and  who 
should  be  deferred,  the  National  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Selective  Service  himself  became 
the  final  arbiter  of  a  registrant’s  classi¬ 
fication.  Thus  we  had,  in  effect,  a  single 
Regular  Army  officer  in  Washington 
who  decided  what  classification  a  regis¬ 
trant  should  receive,  whether  he  resid¬ 
ed  in  Maine,  Oregon,  California,  Flor¬ 
ida,  or  any  of  the  other  48  States  of 
the  Union. 

This  evasion  of  the  law  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  providing  for  appeals  to  the 
President  from  the  decisions  of  appeal 
boards.  The  President  was  in  fact  never 
bothered  with  these  matters;  he  never 
even  discussed  “Presidential  Rules  and 
Regulations.”  All  his  authority  and  in¬ 
terest  was  delegated  to  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service — a  major  general  of 
the  Regular  Army.  An  appeal  to  the 
President  meant  nothing  more  than  an 
appeal  from  an  appeal  board  decision — 
which  according  to  the  law  should 
have  been  final — to  the  Director  of  Se¬ 
lective  Service  himself.  These  “Presi¬ 
dential  decisions”  when  returned  to 
the  State  Directors  gave  them  the  ideas 
of  how  their  superior  officer  (for  all 
State  Directors  were  brigadier  generals, 
colonels,  majors,  captains,  etc.,  under 
command  of  the  major  general.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Selective  Service)  felt  about 
things,  and  thus  his  desires  filtered 
down  to  the  appeal  and  local  bocirds.  If, 
by  chance,  an  appeal  board  had  differ¬ 
ent  ideas  and  refused  to  conform  with 
“trends”  emanating  from  the  Director’s 
Washington  Headquarters,  the  State  Di¬ 
rector  or  the  Director  himself  could 
“appeal  to  the  President”  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Draft  Director  “on  appeal  to  the 
President”  would  reverse  them  and  that 


was  that.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  registrants  rather  than  legally 
being  ordered  by  civilian  local  and  ap¬ 
peal  boards,  was  in  fact  determined, 
whenever  it  was  deemed  desirable,  by 
a  Regular  Army  general  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  the  idea  of  civilians  controlling 
their  communities’  Selective  Service 
operations  became  an  empty  theory. 

A  flagrant  repudiation  of  the  law 
was  the  innovation  of  “replacement 
schedule  classifications.”  A  new  set  of 
“Presidential  regulations”  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  in  the  fall 
of  1942  transferred  the  function  of  clas¬ 
sification  of  registrants  from  the  civil¬ 
ian  local  and  appeal  boards  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Director,  State  Director,  and  any 
employer  engaging  other  than  in  agri¬ 
culture,  more  than  a  prescribed  num¬ 
ber  of  men. 

The  employer  took  his  list  of  draft- 
aged  employees  to  the  general  or  colo¬ 
nel  who  happened  to  be  the  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  state  wherein  his  business 
was  located.  Employer  and  State  Di¬ 
rector  talked  over  the  list,  the  employer 
bargaining  with  the  state  official  that 
he  would  release,  by  not  seeking  indus¬ 
trial  deferment  for  them,  certain  regis¬ 
trants  at  once  or  in  30,  60,  or  90  days, 
certain  others,  six  months  hence,  and 
others  in  over  six  months.  On  what 
basis  the  decisions  were  made,  or  how 
much  bargaining  was  indulged  in,  was 
not  vouchsafed  the  local  or  appeal 
boards.  When  the  State  Director  and 
the  employer  arrived  at  an  agreement, 
the  employer’s  “replacement  schedule,” 
which  was  evidence  of  the  agreement, 
was  filed  at  State  Headquarters.  For 
every  registrant  the  State  Director  and 
employer  had  agreed  should  be  defer¬ 
red,  the  latter  then  promptly  filed  with 
the  local  board  a  prescribed  form  (42A) 
requesting  the  30,  60,  90-day,  six- month, 
or  more  than  six-month  deferment  ar¬ 
ranged  for,  and  stamped  it  “replace¬ 
ment  schedule  accepted  as  of  .  .  .  (date 
of  agreement.)”  This  meant  that  the 
State  Director  had  agreed  that  this 
registrant  should  be  deferred  for  the 
time  indicated  no  matter  what  the  local 
or  appeal  board  thought  of  it,  and  some 
other  registrant  must  be  substituted  for 
him  in  the  monthly  quota  caU.  Com¬ 
pletely  gone  was  any  thought  of  the  ci- 


vilian  boards  deciding  who  should  go 
to  war  and  who  should  be  deferred  and 
remain  at  least  temporarily  at  home  on 
his  job.  In  fact,  the  State  Director,  a 
military  officer,  was  set  up  as  the  clas¬ 
sifying  authority. 

Before  the  replacement  schedule 
edict  was  issued,  the  employer  had  in 
most  if  not  all  instances  already  filed 
the  42A  form  requesting  deferment  and 
setting  forth  his  reasons  therefor  as 
every  seeker  of  deferment  because  of 
industrial  occupation  had  been  required 
to  do  since  the  beginning  of  the  draft 
in  September,  1940.  The  local  board  had 
examined  it,  inquired  into  the  regis¬ 
trant’s  “necessity” — which  had  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  its  satisfaction — held  hear¬ 
ings,  perhaps  inspected  the  employer’s 
plant  and  tried  in  every  way  to  make  a 
just  decision  in  order  that  if  actually 
necessary  to  a  necessary  industry  the 
man  be  left  there,  but  if  not,  then  be 
called  into  service  rather  than  that  an¬ 
other  be  sent  in  his  place — the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  Selective  Service  theory 
from  its  origin  in  1917  being  that  no 
man  should  be  sent  to  war  in  another 
man’s  place.  If  the  local  board  decided 
the  registrant  was  not  “necessary”  to 
industry,  the  employer  could  appeal. 
The  law  said  the  appeal  board  decision 
was  final.  Under  the  replacement  sched¬ 
ule  edict  of  the  Washington  bureau, 
however,  it  made  no  difference  whether 
both  local  and  appeal  boards  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  registrant  should 
not  be  deferred.  The  State  Director  and 
the  employer’s  decision  must  be  up¬ 
held. 

On  November  13,  1942,  Congress, 
fearing  the  inroads  the  draft  was  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  ranks  of  young  and  neces¬ 
sary  farm  workers,  and  seeking  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  food  supply  of  the  nation, 
amended  the  law  (by  the  Tydings 
amendment)  to  read  that,  “Every  regis¬ 
trant  found  ...  to  be  necessary  to  and 
regularly  engaged  in  an  agricultural 
occupation  .  .  .  essential  to  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  shall  be  deferred  .  .  .  until  such 
time  as  a  satisfactory  replacement  can 
he  obtained.”  That  law  by  its  unequivo¬ 
cal  wordage  ordered  draft  boards  to 
stop  drafting  farm  workers  until  the 
farmers  could  obtain  satisfactory  re¬ 
placements  for  them,  and  thus  main- 
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tain  uninterrupted  food  production. 
Four  days  after  the  law  became  effec¬ 
tive,  the  Washington  draft  headquar¬ 
ters,  deciding  this  enactment  should  be 
executed  only  in  accordance  with  its 
own  ideas,  by  Local  Board  Memoran¬ 
dum  No.  164  officially  notified  every 
local  board  throughout  the  country  that 
“in  the  classification  of  registrants  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture  local  boards  will 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings 
amendment  .  .  .  the  Regulations,  and 
this  memorandum” — meaning  this  “di¬ 
rective.”  And  this  “memorandum”  di¬ 
rected  that  the  only  registrants  who 
“may  be  considered”  for  agricultural 
deferment  are  those  “for  whom  it  is  es¬ 
tablished  that  a  suitable  replacement 
cannot  be  obtained.  “Farmers  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country 
whose  lands  were  becoming  unproduc¬ 
tive  and  their  livestock  neglected  be¬ 
cause  of  labor  shortages  insisted  to  the 
local  boards  that  their  helpers  be  de¬ 
ferred  as  the  law  provided  “until  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  replacement  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,”  but  were  shown  the  National 
Draft  Bureau’s  directive  rewriting  the 
statute  and  informed  that  they  must 
then  and  there  establish  that  a  “suit¬ 
able  replacement  cannot  be  obtained.” 
Of  course,  with  the  high  wages  of  war 
plants  luring  every  available  worker, 
a  great  scarcity  of  every  type  prevailed 
and  farmers  could  not  compete  with  the 
wage  scale  offered  by  shipyards  and 
other  war  suppliers. 

And  so  the  farmer,  put  to  the  im¬ 
possible  task  of  proving  that  a  suitable 
(the  Act  said  “satisfactory”)  replace¬ 
ment  could  not  be  obtained,  saw  his 
helper  promptly  drafted  into  the  Army 
by  the  Washington  Bureau’s  directive 
which  rewrote  and  defeated  the  letter 
and  intent  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  workers  were  by  the 
wording  of  that  directive  removed  from 
agriculture.  With  food  shortages  and 
prices  soaring  it  has  been  estimated  that 
2,000,000  young  men  inducted  into  mili¬ 
tary  service  from  the  farms  were  not 
returning  after  their  discharge  from  the 
services. 

As  Col.  Conkling  pointed  out:  “To  a 
military  mind  a  superior’s  order  is  an 
order.  The  Director  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice,  who  was  unquestionably  an  able 
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man,  was  nevertheless  prodded  con¬ 
stantly  by  the  War  Department  for 
more  and  more  men.  His  Wcis  a  trained 
military  mind.  The  order  must  be 
obeyed,  law  or  no  law.” 

Many  attempts  at  court  action  fol¬ 
lowing  alleged  draft  illegalities  in  the 
building  of  our  citizen  armies  and  navy 
proved  futile  because  the  courts  de¬ 
cided  they  would  not  review  acts  of 
“administrative  agencies.” 

In  December,  1943,  over  20,000,000 
men  having  been  registered  and  most 
of  them  classified  by  Army  officers’  ar¬ 
bitrary  commands,  the  legislative  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  Selective  Service  National 
Headquarters  prevailed  upon  Congress 
so  to  amend  the  draft  law  that  in  a 
large  measure  the  statute  was  made  to 
conform  with  the  practices  built  up  by 
the  military  bureau. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  em¬ 
bodies  the  principle  of  military  control 
by  accepting  the  law  as  largely  written 
by  the  military  officers  in  the  Office  of 
Selective  Service  Records.  The  law  is 
similar  to  the  December,  1943  revision 
rather  than  to  the  original  Act  of  1940 
which  made  civilians  the  final  source 
of  appeal. 


Labor  and 

ILITARY  PLANS  for  labor  and  industry 
are  not  completely  known,  but 
enough  Army 
spokesmen  have 
commented  on 
various  aspects 
of  “total  mobili¬ 
zation”  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  broad 
outline  of  their 
aims.  As  early  as 
November  6, 
1947,  Major  General  R.  W.  Bliss  wrote 
that  the  Army  will  never  again  apply 
the  classification  IV-F  to  any  American. 

He  spoke  of  “a  total  mobilization  in 
which  there  will  be  a  place  for  about 
everyone  according  to  ffis  abilities  and 
capabilities.’’^?** 

More  recently  the  Army  Industrial 
Mobilization  plans  have  been  described 
as  involving  a  classification  test  which 
everyone  must  take,  after  which  they 
will  be  assigned  to  jobs  rather  than 
permitted  to  work  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing.  Jobs  would  be  frozen  so 
that  individuals  may  not  change  posi¬ 
tions  unless  they  can  get  permission  to 
go  to  a  firm  with  higher  priority.  Small 
businessmen  without  war  contracts 
would  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  get 
new  employees.*?? 

Plans  also  call  for  a  draft  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  scientists  and  technologists.  The 
Army’s  program  provides  “for  organ¬ 
izing  scientists  just  as  it  organizes  reg¬ 
ular  arms  of  a  fighting  force.  Research 
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Industry 

and  development  groups  will  be  set  up 
in  each  military  district,  with  tech¬ 
nologists  who  join  receiving  peacetime 
training  as  reserve  officers.”*?* 

The  program  for  a  labor  draft  which 
would  be  called  National  Service  would 
be  sold  to  the  people  through  military- 
directed  propaganda  which  laid  “stress 
on  the  duties  and  obligations  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  democracy.”  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  such  a  program.  Col.  Massey  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  said  “reliance  on  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  may  mean  voluntary  national 
suicide.”*?*  The  labor  draft  decisions  or 
“compulsory  cooperation”  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Director  of  Army  Per¬ 
sonnel.  He  would  determine  working 
conditions,  pay,  and  hours  of  those  af¬ 
fected.*?? 

Industry  as  well  as  labor  would  be 
controlled.  An  Army -Navy  agency,  the 
Munitions  Board,  has  already  served  a 
warning  to  various  companies  and  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  by  publishing 
and  distributing  a  booklet  entitled,  A 
Guide  for  Joint  Industry -Military  Pro¬ 
curement  Planning.  In  it  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  to  industry; 

Should  you  be  unprepared  in  time 
of  emergency  and  unable  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  production  of  essential  goods, 
there  would  be  no  way  in  which  you 
could  be  protected.  Unless  you  can 
shift  to  essential  production,  your 
supplies  of  raw  materials  might  be 
cut  off  and  your  labor  force  drained 
away.  The  very  existence  of  your 


company  might  hang  on  your  pre¬ 
paredness  for  the  emergency.*^* 

Not  only  would  nonessential  (in  the 
military  sense)  plants  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  thousands,  but  consumer 
goods  and  services  needed  by  civilians 
would  be  drastically  curtailed.  Produc¬ 
ers  and  retailers,  service  shops  ranging 
from  laundries  to  gas  stations  and  bar¬ 
ber  shops,  would  run  short  of  materials 
and  manpower.  Housing  shortages 
would  require  doubling  up  of  families 
in  existing  houses.*^* 

This  program  is  not  simply  a  war¬ 
time  program,  though  as  such  it  goes  far 
beyond  the  World  War  II  program  both 
in  the  extent  of  military  influence  over 
the  economy  and  the  degree  of  civilian 
regimentation.  The  former  chairman 
of  the  Munitions  Board,  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  before  a  Senate  Committee,  was 
asked  whether  the  Industrial  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Plan  would  “instantly”  be  put  into 
operation  upon  “a  declaration  of  war.” 
He  replied,  “You  might  even  have  it 
done  on  some  other  basis  than  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  if  you  wanted  to  create 
a  transition  period.  If  you  saw  war 
clouds  gathering,  some  of  these  things 
could  start  functioning.”*^^ 

Presumably  the  Army  would  be  the 
group  with  secret  information  that 
“saw  war  clouds  gathering”  and  would 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  persuade  or 
coerce  Congress  to  set  the  plan  for  con¬ 
trol  of  labor  and  industry  in  motion.  In 
any  event,  the  military  wants  the  plan 
approved  now  when  the  public,  know¬ 
ing  it  doesn’t  face  immediate  regimen¬ 
tation,  might  not  be  so  well-organized 
or  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The  Munitions 
Board  chairman  said:  “I  think  if  this 
legislation  were  adopted  now  or  next 
year  it  would  hardly  create  a  ripple  so 
far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
as  long  as  it  was  understood  it  could 
not  go  into  effect  until  a  certain  deter¬ 
mination  had  been  made  in  the  future 
by  Congress  which  would  be  one  quick 
movement  which  would  start  every¬ 
thing  into  being.  .  .  . 

General  Eisenhower  in  his  flnal  Re¬ 
port  as  Chief  of  Staff,  also  urged  “legis¬ 
lation  on  the  books,  ready  for  applica¬ 
tion  in  emergency.  ...” 

The  planning  for  industrial  mobiliza¬ 


tion  was  originally  intended  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  which  was 
suppos^  to  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  President  instead  of  to  the  military 
establishment.  In  actual  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  “the  Munitions  Board  which  is  a 
part  of  the  National  Military  Establish¬ 
ment”  has  been  doing  the  planning. 
Senator  Ferguson,  in  asking  about  this, 
said  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Resources 
Board,  “To  get  a  plan  after  it  has  been 
set  up  appears  to  be  quite  different 
from  having  it  actually  prepared  by 
your  Board.  Or  is  it  the  plan  of  your 
Board  or  committee  to  have  this  work 
done  by  the  Army  or  Navy  and  the 
various  forces  and  you  review  it  and 
approve  it?” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resources 
Board  stated  in  reply:  “It  would  seem 
to  me  a  loss  of  time  and  a  loss  of  effort 
to  undertake  to  do  over  again  something 
that  has  gotten  fairly  well  on  its  way  by 
another  agency.” 

Senator  Ferguson  then  asked:  “Well, 
now,  has  this  happened,  that  you  have 
so  coordinated  your  work  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  that  they  are  to  com¬ 
plete  this  program  or  this  plan  and  turn 
it  over  to  you?”  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  his  reply  said,  “I  am  not 
ready  to  answer  that  yet.  Senator.”*^® 

The  military  program  for  labor  and 
industry  is  a  comprehensive  one.  Al¬ 
ready  17,500  individual  industrial  plants 
have  been  allocated  to  manufacturing 
tasks  for  the  armed  forces  in  the  event 
of  war.  One  hundred  fifty-six  complete 
manufacturing  establishments  are 
maintained  in  a  stand-by  condition.  An¬ 
other  245  large  plants  have  been  leased 
to  private  concerns  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  within  120  days  they  will 
be  reconverted.**®  The  military  has  sur¬ 
veyed  82,000  individual  companies  and 
hopes  to  have  a  single  purchasing 
authority  tell  each  company  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  production  expected  of  it.**i 

The  military  will  not  only  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  control  industry  directly,  but 
will  have  charge  of  stockpiles  of  criti¬ 
cal  materials  which  can  be  allocated  to 
or  withheld  from  industry  at  the  whim 
of  the  military.  At  present  about  $700,- 
000,000  worth  of  critical  materials  are 
in  stockpiles,  and  $300,000,000  more  has 


been  appropriated  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1949,  and  an  additional 
$400,000,000  authorized  for  stockpil- 
ing.2*2 

Military  agencies  are  also  working 
with  specific  industries  on  an  industry¬ 
wide  basis.  For  example,  the  Air  Force 
has  been  working  with  civilian  airlines 
in  order  to  arrange  for  control  of  the 
1,354 -plane  commercial  fleet  in  the 
event  of  war.**® 

There  is  in  existence  a  Maritime 
Commission  Military  and  Industry  Liai¬ 
son  Committee  which  functions  in  the 
shipbuilding  field.^**  One  result  of  the 
work  of  this  Committee  is  a  plan  to 
press  1,750  privately  operated  merchant 
craft  and  more  than  3,250  vessels  now 
anchored  in  reserve  areas,  into  service 
in  the  event  of  war.*** 

An  important  aspect  of  the  military 
emphasis  in  industry  is  the  Army’s  “Af¬ 
filiation  Program.”  One  newspaper  in 
describing  the  program,  said:  “The  War 
Department  wants  to  convert  a  large 
part  of  the  so-called  organized  reserve 
from  paper  army  status  into  genuine 
marching  and  drilling  units  established 
among  factory  employees  throughout 
the  country.”**®  Twenty-five  hundred 
units  in  various  industries,  hospitals, 
and  municipalities  is  the  goal  of  the 
Army.***  These  units  would  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  industry  or  vocation.  For 
example,  the  New  York  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  would  be  asked  to  organize  a  694- 
man  military  police  battalion,  the  hos¬ 
pitals  would  be  asked  to  organize  med¬ 
ical  battalions,  the  undertakers  would 
be  organized  into  a  graves  registration 
company,  the  bakeries  into  a  bakery 
detachment,  the  telephone  company  in¬ 
to  signal  service;  and  other  industries 
into  other  units.  Other  cities  would  be 
similarly  organized.  “Each  unit  will 
have  a  commanding  officer,  a  colonel, 
major,  or  captain,  depending  on  its  size. 
The  War  Department  says  he  shall  be  a 
regular  reserve  officer  and  believes  it 
can  find  at  least  one  such  man  in  each 
business.  If  this  is  impossible,  it  will 
allot  a  reserve  officer  to  command  its 
unit.  .  .  .  ”*** 

“All  units  will  receive  standard  mil¬ 
itary  training,  they  will  drill  regularly, 
preferably  once  a  week.  There  will  be 
summer  camps.”**® 
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The  Army’s  Affiliation  Program 
(AFPRO),  makes  static  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  by  having  the 
employers  function  as  officers  and  the 
employees  as  subordinates  or  enlisted 
men.  'The  Army  says  that  in  the  event 
of  emergency,  the  members  of  these 
ufnits  will  be  doing  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  work  they  are  now  doing,  un¬ 
der  the  same  bosses  and  with  the  same 
associates.  The  only  difference  is  that 
they  will  be  in  the  Army.*®®  The  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  unit  will  be 
jointly  chosen  by  the  Army  and  the 
sponsoring  industry.*®* 

Already  civilian  groups  who  have 
generally  had  the  confidence  of  the 
public  are  operating  as  a  part  of  the 
Army  system.  For  example,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Milwaukee  which 
makes  confidential  surveys  of  business 
houses,  religious  and  charitable  groups, 
has  sponsored  a  Counter-Intelligence 
Corps  unit.*®*  If  groups  of  this  sort  are 
to  be  doing  the  same  thing  in  time  of 
emergency  but  under  Army  auspices, 
does  it  not  in  effect  amount  to  spying 
on  Americans,  possibly  injuring  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  extent  of  making  known  in 
confidential  business  reports  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  business  firm  hasn’t  gone  along 
fully  with  the  Army’s  program  because 
an  official  of  the  company  is  a  Quaker, 
for  example,  or  a  member  of  some  peace 
organization? 

Through  this  Affiliation  Program,  the 
Army  also  gets  free  publicity.  The  of¬ 
ficial  Army  pamphlet  describing  the 
program  says:  “Sponsors  maintaining 
public  relations  officers  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  assist  the  Army  in  holding  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  reserve  units  or¬ 
ganized  within  the  framework  of  their 
business  or  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.”*®* 

Industrial  collaboration  with  the  mil¬ 
itary  has  been  systematized  in  a  well- 
planned  program.  The  program  includes 
the  placing  of  promising  military  and 
naval  officers  in  industry,  not  only  to 
learn  “business  practices,  methods,  and 
procedures”  but  also  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  friendly  relations”  between  the 
armed  forces  and  industry.*®® 

The  Washington  Daily  Neios*®*  re¬ 
ported  that  “the  Army  last  year  placed 
ten  of  its  best  qualified  ordnance  officers 
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in  such  businesses  as  General  Electric, 
Chrysler,  and  General  Motors.  Their  as¬ 
signments  required  them  in  effect  to 
become  officials  of  those  firms  for  pe¬ 
riods  ranging  from  nine  months  to  a 
year.”  The  News  added,  “They’ll  be  re¬ 
placed  this  year  by  another  group.” 

A  second  part  of  the  military -indus¬ 
trial  program  is  the  regular  participa¬ 
tion  of  industrialists  in  the  courses  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Typical  of  the  way  this  pro¬ 
gram  reaches  into  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  the  description  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Union:^^^  “The  first  con¬ 
tingent  of  Rochester  industrialists  se¬ 
lected  to  attend  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  study  a  plan  of 
economic  mobilization  to  be  put  into 
operation  in  the  event  of  war,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Rochester  Army  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.” 

The  Industrial  College  goes  on  tour 
with  “traveling  classrooms”  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  business  executives  and 
reserve  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  reached.  Maj.  Gen.  E.  B.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Commandant  of  the  College, 
said:  “We  want  the  younger  man  who 
will  stay  at  home  and  run  the  business 
to  permit  the  president  to  serve  on  the 
WPB.  We  are  a  traveling  show.  We 
plan  four  hours  of  training  a  day.’’^^^ 

Industrialists  are  also  being  asked 
to  serve  on  military  advisory  commit¬ 
tees.  The  New  York  Times^ss  quoted  a 
government  official:  “In  forming  the  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  committees,  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  is  harnessing  the 
genius  of  all  American  industry  to  na¬ 
tional  defense  planning.  ...” 

As  a  result  of  Army-Industry  coop¬ 
eration,  industrialists  seldom  if  ever 
oppose  military  legislation  pending  in 
Congress.  A  typical  approach  to  mili¬ 
tary  legislation  is  that  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Chemists  Association  in  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  draft  April  1948.  After 
stating  that  they  did  not  intend  “to 
make  a  statement  in  opposition”  to  the 
draft,  they  added,  “There  is  no  con¬ 
flict  between  the  armed  forces  and  in¬ 
dustry.  In  wartime  or  under  the  threat 
of  war,  industry  is  as  much  a  branch  of 
the  armed  forces  as  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Marine 
Corps.” 


In  fact.  Army-industry  cooperation 
results  in  support  of  the  military  pro¬ 
gram.  The  New  York  Times,  in  report¬ 
ing  a  talk  by  Colonel  McGillin  to  “over 
400  representatives  of  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries”  said:  “He  outlined 
steps  that  should  be  taken  by  business 
leaders  in  doing  their  part  to  insure 
national  preparedness  and  support  of 
full  military  mobilization.”^^® 

The  collaboration  of  the  armed  forces 
with  industry  is  not  a  new  thing,  though 
recent  months  have  seen  more  indus¬ 
tries  drawn  into  the  program.  Military 
leaders  solicit  the  help  of  industrialists 
in  getting  a  large  armament  program 
accepted.  The  New  York  Times"  report 
of  a  speech  by  Admiral  Blandy  to  the 
Navy  Industrial  Association  is  a  case  in 
point.  “He  appealed,”  said  the  Times, 
“to  those  present  for  help  in  obtaining 
‘adequate  Congressional  appropria¬ 
tions.’  ”3»<> 

Aside  from  the  hysteria  about  the 
international  scene,  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  factors  responsible  for  the  present 
huge  armaments  program  was  its  pro¬ 
motion  by  many  of  the  nation’s  indus¬ 
trial  leaders.  The  rearmament  program 
which  was  finally  approved  went  be¬ 
yond  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  certain  points. 

Long  before  Congress  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  spending  so  much  money,  some 
leaders  of  industry  were  busy  encour¬ 
aging  preparedness.  A  War  Depart¬ 
ment  release,  for  example,  on  January 
11,  1947  began:  “Leading  manufac¬ 
turers  of  military  and  civil  small  arms 
and  ammunition  have  given  unanimous 
backing  to  a  continued  industrial  pre¬ 
paredness  program  to  keep  the  United 
States  free  from  aggression.”  The  re¬ 
lease  continued:  “C.  K.  Davis,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Remington  Arms  Company,  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  committee  representing  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  small  arms 
and  ammunition  that  met  in  the  offices 
of  General  Hughes  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Civilian  Army  Ordnance 
Association.” 

There  are  at  least  ten  industrial  as¬ 
sociations  with  which  the  armed  forces 
maintJiin  liaison:  The  Air  Force  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Aircraft  Industries  Association; 
American  Ordnance  Association  (with 
40,000  members),  Army  Signal  Associa- 
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tion;  Army  Transportation  Association; 
Association  of  Military  Surgeons; 
Chemical  Corps  Association;  Navy  In¬ 
dustrial  Association;  the  Quartermast¬ 
ers  Association,  and  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers. 

The  Navy  Industrial  Association  ex¬ 
ists  “to  provide  mutual  understanding 
between  the  Navy  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  of  problems  of  each  to  the  end 
that  such  problems  can  be  met  through 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Navy 
and  industry.  ”soi  In  practice  this  means 
that  industries  which  profit  from  a  big 
Navy  work  with  naval  officers  to  make 
the  public  Navy -conscious. 

The  Aircraft  Industries  Association 
along  with  the  Air  Force  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  promoting  the  cause  of  air 
power.  An  important  boost  was  given 
to  the  idea  of  greater  appropriations 
for  air  power  by  the  President’s  Air 
Policy  Commission  and  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Aviation  Policy  Board.  In  each 
Commission  aircraft  industrial  execu¬ 
tives  through  their  testimony  or  partic¬ 
ipation  as  advisors,  had  a  prominent 
role.  For  example,  there  were  12  air¬ 
line  and  aircraft  executives  on  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  24  which  worked  with 
the  Congressional  Boaird. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Air  Force  should  be  in¬ 
creased  “at  once.”  The  Commission  Re¬ 
port  stated:  “A  strong  aircraft  indus¬ 
try  is  an  essential  in  the  nation’s  air 
power.” 

The  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  decided  that  the  production  in 
1948  of  64,000,000  air  frame  pounds  was 
not  enough.  It  should  be  expanded  by 
1953  to  an  annual  production  of  111,- 
000,000  air  frame  pounds.  The  Board’s 
Report  stated  that  “maintenance  of  a 
healthy  and  expandable  aircraft  indus¬ 
try  is  required  for  national  security.” 
The  Report  added:  “Procurement  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  Government  will  determine 
the  financial  condition  and  survival  of 
most  companies  engaged  in  making  air¬ 
craft.  Military  purchases  are  90  percent 
of  total  production;  therefore  stability 
of  the  industry  depends  on  wise  pro¬ 
curement  planning  by  the  armed 
forces.” 

When  the  President’s  Air  Policy 
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Commission  Report  was  published,  the 
United  Aircraft  Corporation  provided 
for  the  public  “free  of  charge,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  summary  of  the  report.” 
United’s  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  endorsing  the  Commission  Re¬ 
port  spoke  of  the  Report’s  “six  conclu¬ 
sions  on  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
may  depend.”  Without  mentioning  air¬ 
craft  profits,  the  ad  concluded  with  a 
comment  about  the  1949  multi-billion 
dollar  budget:  “The  annual  cost  will 
be  high  but  cheaper  than  another 
war.  ”3*2 

The  National  Aeronautic  Association 
played  its  part  in  the  armaments  pro¬ 
gram.  It  published  leaflets  aimed  at 
various  cities  like  the  expensive  Will 
Cleveland  Be  the  Next  Pearl  Harbor? 
Its  program,  which  was  endorsed  by  the 
Air  Force,  was,  according  to  the 
pamphlet,  aimed  at  organizing  “A  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Aviation  Council  in  each  of  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  big  American  cit¬ 
ies — a  select  group  of  top  leaders  of 
industry,  business,  and  finance,  in  and 
out  of  aviation,  to  represent  all  the 
strong  interests  of  the  area.”  The 
pamphlet  concluded,  “Most  important, 
NAA  can  advise  us  of  the  most  urgent 
national  problems  which  need  support 
from  our  Council  and  we’ll  give  it.  This 
Coimcil  of  ours  will  pack  a  mighty 
wallop  in  the  rebuilding  of  air  power 
and  we  want  you  in  it  with  us.” 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  air 
power  and  the  resultant  aircraft  indus¬ 
try  profits,  hundreds  of  other  industries 
and  communities  profit  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  spending.  The  program  ranges  all 
the  way  from  the  normail  food  and 
amusement  industries  located  near  mil¬ 
itary  establishments,  to  the  companies 
which  get  direct  military  contracts.  In 
one  region.  Southern  California,  mili¬ 
tary  contracts  expanded  from  $9,000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000  during  a  nine-month 
period.®®* 


•jiHERE  ARE,  of  course.  Several  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  armaments 
firms.  The  international  situation  and 
the  increased  prestige  of  military  men 
in  government  are  both  responsible  for 
rearmament.  Another  factor  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  men  in  the  military  establish- 
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merit  who  think  in  terms  of  investments 
and  production  for  profit.  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Forrestal,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wall  Street  firm  of  Dillon, 
Read  and  Co.,  has  succeeded  in  ap¬ 
pointing  a  number  of  big  business  men 
to  key  government  positions.  Among 
them  are  Sidney  W.  Souers,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  formed  under  the  law  unify¬ 
ing  the  armed  forces,  which  in  effect 
controls  American  foreign  policy. 
Souers  is  an  insurance,  textile,  and 
banking  executive;  Arthur  M.  Hill, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re¬ 
sources  Board,  is  a  Director  of  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Company;  Thomas  J. 
Hargraves,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Board,  was  described  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  1,  1948  as  “a 
ranking  official  in  the  Eastern  Kodak 
Company”  of  which  he  is  the  President. 
The  Times  added  that  his  company  “op¬ 
erated  in  the  last  war  an  RDX  explosive 
plant  in  Tennessee  which  employed  8,- 
000  workers.  It  assumes  that  should  war 
break  out  again  this  task  would  be  re¬ 
assigned  to  it.”  An  earlier  Times  story 
said  of  Hargraves,  “He  understands  the 
needs  of  industry.  ...”  Hargraves’  suc¬ 
cessor  is  D.  F.  Carpenter,  Vice  President 
of  the  Remington  Arms  Company. 

Another  Forrestal  appointee  is  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Draper,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  on  leave  from  Dillon,  Read  & 
Co.  He  sets  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Army. 

In  addition  to  these,  other  business 
leaders  are  working  in  the  Pentagon 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Business  Week  of 
April  10,  1948  stated  that  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  President  of  General  Electric,  is 
commuting  between  New  York  and  a 
desk  in  the  Pentagon  “and  Sidney 
Weinberg  who  used  to  round  up  indus¬ 
trialists  for  the  war  agencies,  is  re¬ 
cruiting  ageiin.” 

The  collaboration  of  military  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  benefits  both  groups.  A 
large  military  establishment  is  main¬ 
tained  with  numerous  well-paid  officers 
and  ample  expense  accounts  for  them 
to  use.  Industry  receives  larger  profits, 
cuid  at  least  for  the  time  being,  a  re¬ 
cession  is  prevented. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  one 
has  only  to  examine  the  business  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  daily  press  in  the  past  year. 
The  July  14,  1948  New  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  a  statement  of  a  spokesman  for 
the  National  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion  “that  the  day  of  large  profits  with 
little  effort  was  just  about  over.”  The 
Times  account  continued:  “Of  course 
this  entire  situation  may  be  changed  by 
the  operation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
our  rearmament  program.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  9, 
1948  carried  on  the  financial  page  a 
headline  “Stocks  Again  Led  by  Aircraft 
Group.”  In  the  news  story  was  the  com¬ 
ment:  “Further  relief  was  shown  by 
the  market  over  the  tenor  of  President 
Truman’s  message  to  Congress.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  the  nation  to  maintain 
the  top  military  and  naval  forces  in  the 
world,  it  was  argued,  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  recession  in  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  to  occur.” 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  21, 
1948  carried  in  the  Business  Section  the 
headline  “Defense  Boom  on  in  Metal 
Industry.”  The  news  items  that  fol¬ 
lowed  said:  “Although  spokesmen  for 
large  industrial  purchasing  agents  said 
that  ‘there  are  too  many  cross  currents 
since  the  President’s  message  to  permit 
any  clear  picture  of  trends,’  the  state¬ 
ments  of  distributors  were  specific  and 
cited  a  significant  upturn.” 

An  article  in  the  March  25,  1948 
New  York  World  Telegram  stated: 
“Stocks  turned  sharply  upward  today 
largely  on  the  strength  of  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Forrestal’s  request  for  a  three- 
billion-dollar  boost  in  military  appro¬ 
priations.” 

A  New  York  Times  article  on  May  25, 
1948  summarized  some  of  the  fields  in 
which  industrial  orders  would  be  placed 
as  a  result  of  the  rearmament  program. 
They  include  sporting  and  athletic 
equipment,  photographic  supplies,  com¬ 
bat  ships,  textiles,  chemicals,  clocks,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  K.  T.  Keller, 
President  of  Chrysler  Corporation, 
should  say  of  such  a  program,  “There 
will  be  times  when  as  taxpayers,  the 
cost  of  maintaining  national  security 
through  preparedness  will  seem  bur¬ 
densome  and  many  of  us  will  be 
tempted  to  skimp  on  it.  To  businessmen, 
proper  expenditures  of  this  sort  make 


sense.  They  are  parallel  to  expendi¬ 
tures  for  insurance  against  fire,  theft, 
and  any  form  of  disaster.”®®* 


^  NE  OF  THE  COMMON  criticisms  of  bus- 
iness-military  enthusiasm  for  a  big 
military  budget  is  its  effect  on  world 
peace.  Not  only  does  it  increase  tension 
abroad  but  it  results  in  fewer  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  own  government  to 
solve  international  problems.  Business 
and  military  leaders  know  that  if  the 
international  situation  should  improve, 
war  orders  would  subside.  The  false 
military  support  would  be  removed 
from  the  business  structure.  Prices 
would  fall,  unemployment  would  in¬ 
crease,  and  our  economic  system  would 
again  be  put  to  the  test. 

Although  prepeuredness  is  profitable 


for  the  few,  it  causes  suffering  for  the 
many,  even  in  relatively  prosperous 
times.  The  Congressional  Aviation  Pol¬ 
icy  Board  illustrated  this  problem  in 
its  Report.  Speaking  of  military  appro¬ 
priations,  it  said:  “If  the  over-all  costs 
cannot  be  kept  down  within  reasonable 
^iroximity  of  the  present  budget,  we 
must  either  increase  income  from  taxes 
to  make  up  the  difference,  or  engage  in 
debt  financing.  Neither  course  is  to  be 
desired.  The  only  alternative  is  a  re¬ 
duction  in  other  expenditures.”  The 
“only  alternative”  is  the  one  Congress 
has  thus  far  accepted. 

The  80th  Congress  appropriated  the 
largest  sums  for  armament  in  our 
peacetime  history,  but  failed  to  pass  a 
bill  providing  for  aid  to  education,  or 
to  provide  adequate  social  security, 
health,  or  housing. 


Civilian  Defense 


s  ANOTHER  CHAIN  in  the  link  of  mili¬ 
tary  control,  the  National  Military 
Establishment  on 
November  13, 
1948  released  a 
plan  for  mobili¬ 
zation  of  every 
man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  event 
of  war.  Although 
it  is  ostensibly  a 
“civil  defense” 
program  and  was  prepared  in  the 
“Office  of  Civil  Defense  Planning,” 
it  is  essentially  a  military  program. 
The  groundwork  for  the  300-page  man¬ 
ual  on  Civil  Defense  for  National  Se¬ 
curity  was  laid  by  an  Army  board 
headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Bull. 
This  Board,  set  up  on  November  25, 
1946,  took  testimony  and  deliberated 
until  February  28,  1947  when  it  made 
its  report.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
approved  the  Army  report.  The  Bull 
Report  recommended  strongly  central¬ 
ized  authority,  mobile  reserves  and  the 
painstaking  training  of  each  individual 
in  emergency  duty.  It  also  recommend¬ 
ed  that  a  civilian  defense  organization 
be  set  up.  In  line  with  this.  Secretary 
Forrestal  set  up  within  the  military  es¬ 


tablishment  an  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
Planning. ®®5  The  director,  Russell  J. 
Hopley,  a  utility  executive,  was  assist¬ 
ed  by  Army  officers  and  civilian  con¬ 
sultants  in  drawing  up  the  report. 

The  Hopley  report  calls  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  national  office  and  staff  which  will 
be  responsible  for  organizing  and  train¬ 
ing  “civil  defense  task  groups.”  The 
plan  provides  for  training  each  indi¬ 
vidual  and  envisions  a  wartime  body  of 
15,000,000  civilian  workers  who  will 
have  been  trained  in  peacetime.  The 
program  would  embrace  every  level  of 
government  from  Federal  to  village 
and  would  require  the  passage  in  each 
state  of  a  law  which  has  already  been 
drawn  up  and  called  a  “model  act.” 

Although  the  proposal  envisions  cer¬ 
tain  responsibilities  as  belonging  to  lo¬ 
cal  and  state  governments,  the  real 
source  of  authority  is  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  specifically  the  military 
branches.  When  local  and  state  facili¬ 
ties  are  inadequate  the  military  can  step 
in  and  proclaim  martial  law.  This  of 
course  when  presented  to  Congress, 
would  be  the  first  time  the  Army  has 
asked  Congress  to  give  it  the  author¬ 
ity  to  substitute  direct  military  control 
for  civilian  government. 
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As  Mr.  Hopley  said  when  issuing  the 
report,  “All  of  the  people,  all  of  the 
facilities,  and  all  of  the  skills  and  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  nation  must  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  To  successfully  carry  out 
this  program  will  require  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  nation.”®®* 

Such  cooperation,  with  a  military  ob¬ 
jective,  organized  in  the  military 


framework  and  in  the  context  of  war, 
would  sooner  or  later  become  compul¬ 
sory  cooperation.  Like  all  of  the  other 
military  programs  for  war,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  wait  until  the  actuality 
of  war.  The  military  would  want  it  to 
begin  and  flourish  in  peacetime.  In  line 
with  this,  the  report  calls  for  a  peace¬ 
time  organization  for  use  in  natural 
disasters  as  well  as  in  war. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 


MAJOR  GOAL  of  the  Army  and  in  a 
rise  the  climax  of  its  militarization 
program,  is 
peacetime  con¬ 
scription,  or  uni¬ 
versal  military 
training  as  it  is 
sometimes  call¬ 
ed.  Such  a  meas¬ 
ure  would  give 
almost  a  million 
boys  to  the  Army 
for  indoctrination  each  year.  It  would 
give  the  Army  an  unimpeded  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  its  ideas,  including 
its  legislative  proposals,  to  each  gen¬ 
eration  of  American  youth.  General 
John  Devine,  Commander  of  the  ex¬ 
perimental  UMT  unit  at  Fort  Knox, 
Kentucky,  clearly  recognized  this  when 
he  said  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point;  “If 
UMT  becomes  a  fact,  you  will  have  a 
greater  challenge  and  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility  than  any  other  class  that  has 
gone  before  you.  You  will  not  only  be 
training  soldiers,  but  the  future  citizens 
of  our  country.  You  will  be  molding 
the  young  men  of  the  future.”®®^ 

When  UMT  was  envisioned  and  the 
experimental  unit  first  established,  the 
Army  saw  its  potentialities.  An  Army 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Fort  Knox  Ex¬ 
periment  has  this  to  say  of  UMT: 

Actually,  the  basic  ideas  of  this  Unit 
(Fort  Knox  UMT  unit)  originated 
nearly  50  years  ago  and  the  practices 
have  been  tried  out  for  decades  in 
the  best  Technical  Institutes  of  the 
United  States.  They  follow  the  defi¬ 
nite  idea  that  industrial  discipline  is 
just  as  important  as  discipline  in  a 
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military  organization.  That  both  are 
but  self-discipline.  These  institu¬ 
tions  have  always  believed  that  it 
was  wise  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  developing  the  “whole”  man  in 
their  students  in  contrast  to  just  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  information.  And 
the  prime  interest  has  been  in  devel¬ 
oping  personality,  character,  and  ma¬ 
ture  manhood. 

The  Army  today  is  the  only  organi¬ 
zation  in  America  equipped  to  con¬ 
duct  this  kind  of  efficient  training 
of  our  citizenry.  The  civilian  insti¬ 
tutions  willing  to  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  training  the  “whole”  man 
constitute  but  a  minute  percentage 
of  the  educational  institutions  of 
America. 

The  Armed  Services  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  opportunity  since  they  con¬ 
trol  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
trainees  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
in  the  week.  .  .  . 

One  by-product  of  UMT  would  be  an 
increased  growth  in  the  number  of  vet¬ 
erans  and  veterans’  organizations,  for 
each  boy  in  the  nation  would  be  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  army  life.  Although  the  vet¬ 
erans’  organizations  are  generally  very 
close  to  the  Army,  the  Army  has  con¬ 
sistently  denied  that  military  training 
produced  a  militaristic  attitude  or  that 
veterans’  groups  are  militaristic.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  for  example,  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  an  American  Legion  gathering, 
said:  “This  country  can  never  be  mili¬ 
taristic  in  its  thinking — and  to  pretend 
that  a  year  of  training  will  develop 
such  a  national  philosophy  can  but  be 
answered  by  yourselves.  You — all  of 
you — have  military  training — do  you 


feel  militaristic?  ®®* 
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Now  no  one  supposes  that  all  vet¬ 
erans  are  alike.  Nevertheless,  as  some 
sociologists  have  pointed  out:  “Armies, 
while  they  vary  somewhat  with  the  na¬ 
tional  background,  are  strangely  alike, 
and  there  are  striking  similarities  in 
the  behaviour  of  army-made  men,  of 
veterans  in  all  times  and  places.”309 

These  similarities  are  not  so  easily 
discovered  in  any  particular  individual 
and  indeed  are  not  true  of  every  vet¬ 
eran.  It  would  not  only  be  unjust  but 
incorrect  to  generalize  either  that  all 
veterans  are  militaristic  because  one 
is  shown  to  be,  or  even  because  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  several  million  veterans 
has  such  an  attitude.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  speak  of  a  typical  veteran, 
to  examine  the  attitude  the  Army  has 
toward  the  veteran,  the  attitude  of  the 
veterans’  organizations  to  the  Army 
and  to  civilians  who  oppose  or  support 
militarism,  nationalism,  and  other  em¬ 
phases  about  which  the  veteran  may 
feel  deeply. 

When  the  veteran  returns  home  and 
after  months  or  perhaps  years  becomes 
assimilated  into  civilian  life,  he  is  not 
thought  of  chiefly  as  a  veteran.  It  is  the 
veterans’  organization  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs  that  keeps  alive  in  the  mind  of 
the  community  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
veteran.  The  veterans’  organization, 
however,  would  not  exist  if  there  were 
not  a  psychological  need  for  it  on  the 
part  of  a  great  many  veterans.  This 
need  was  created  by  the  military  train¬ 
ing  he  received  and  any  attempt  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  veteran  must  begin  with 
a  knowledge  of  what  he  experienced  as 
a  soldier. 

Willard  Waller,  a  sociologist  who 
was  also  a  veteran,  described  the  Army 
process: 

The  aim  of  an  army  is  to  impose  its 
will  upon  the  enemy.  Before  an  army 
can  succeed  in  this  purpose,  its  lead¬ 
ers  must  first  impose  their  will  upon 
the  men  in  their  organization.  They 
must  mold  the  common  soldiers  and 
the  officers  into  perfect  instruments 
for  expressing  the  will  of  the  leader. 
The  essence  of  military  action  is  co¬ 
operation,  according  to  design  im¬ 
posed  from  above.  In  order  to  achieve 
that  cooperation,  the  army  must 
partly  annihilate  and  partly  ignore 
the  soldier’s  private  will.  ...  In  or¬ 


der  to  settle  all  matters  of  author¬ 
ity  and  to  avoid  clashes  of  person¬ 
ality,  the  army  has  fashioned  a  mi¬ 
nutely  graded  hierarchy  in  which 
everyone  has  a  special  place  of  his 
own.  Orders  come  down  from  the 
top,  all  the  way  down,  and  they  can 
never  go  up.  Everybody  is  under  or¬ 
ders.  .  .  . 

Unhappily,  it  is  impossible  to  subor¬ 
dinate  a  human  being  to  a  machine 
to  such  an  extent  without  at  the 
same  time  damaging  and  partially 
paralyzing  his  intelligence.®^® 

Under  the  circumstances  and  routine 
of  military  training,  certain  things 
happen  to  a  soldier.  He  discovers  that 
everyone  either  gives  or  takes  orders. 
There  is  no  arguing  and  no  persuading. 
He  tends  to  become  uncertain  about 
“the  art  of  consent.”  He  loses  a  part  of 
his  sense  of  responsibility  because  he 
is  not  under  his  own  control.  But  he 
also  gains  a  certain  sense  of  security 
in  belonging  to  an  organization  which 
has  a  common  life.  What  happens  to 
one  soldier  happens  to  others.  They  are 
all  one  in  that  they  share  the  same  ex¬ 
periences.  This  sense  of  comradeship  or 
solidarity  is  built  in  part  by  the  march¬ 
ing  masses  of  men,  by  the  discipline, 
the  packed  meetings  of  persons  in  the 
same  uniforms,  the  songs  and  battles 
(or  mock  battles). 

When  the  comradeship  of  twenty -four 
hours  a  day,  month  after  month,  ceases, 
at  the  end  of  the  military  training  or 
service,  the  veteran  discovers  a  hunger 
for  something  to  take  its  place.  He 
finds  the  veterans’  organizations  ready¬ 
made  for  his  needs. 

The  veteran’s  Army  life  was  not  a 
really  happy  or  satisfying  experience. 
Most  soldiers  are  not  only  bored  by 
military  life  but  are  also  angered  by  it. 
They  resent  being  pushed  around,  be¬ 
ing  told  to  perform  menial  and  un¬ 
pleasant  work,  being  denied  freedom 
when  they  want  to  see  their  families 
or  friends.  The  phrase  “soldiering  on 
the  job”  aptly  describes  a  soldier’s 
feeling,  just  as  does  his  griping  about 
officers  and  the  Army  itself. 

In  reality,  the  veteran  through  the 
veterans’  organization,  romanticizes  an 
“experience  which  while  it  lasted  had 
been  considered  Emything  but  roman¬ 
tic  by  the  majority. Romanticism 
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was  once  defined  as  “nothing  but  a 
qualitative  transvaluation,  ...  In  giv¬ 
ing  a  high  sense  to  the  common  thing, 
a  mysterious  look  to  the  commonplace, 
to  the  well-known  the  dignity  of  the 
unknown,  to  the  finite  thing  an  infinite 
appearance,  I  romanticize  it.’’3i2 

There  are  many  indications  of  this 
romanticism,  one  of  which  is  the  vet¬ 
erans’  pride  about  his  military  service 
as  if  it  were  the  result  of  his  own  free 
choice  instead  of  a  matter  of  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Another  indication  is  his  desire  to 
have  everyone  else  undergo  a  similar 
military  training  experience,  even 
though,  while  he  was  undergoing  such 
training,  he  frequently  said  that  he 
didn’t  want  his  brother  or  son  to  go 
through  it.  Like  the  college  student 
who  found  many  fiaws  in  his  school, 
he  nevertheless,  as  an  alumnus,  speaks 
only  of  the  virtues  of  his  alma  mater  or 
reminisces  about  its  defects  as  neces¬ 
sary  evils  which  all  ought  to  experi¬ 
ence.  “The  Army  becomes  the  alma 
mater  of  many  a  man  who  never  goes 
to  college.’’3i3 

General  John  Devine,  while  in  charge 
of  the  Army’s  experimental  UMT  unit 
at  Ft.  Knox,  recognized  this  tendency 
by  telling  a  group  of  visitors  that,  if 
UMT  were  adopted,  “boys  will  think 
of  themselves  more  as  UMT  classmates 
than  school  (class)  mates.’’ 

Just  as  the  college  never  ceases  to 
think  of  the  alumnus  as  having  a  unique 
relationship  to  the  college,  so  the  Army 
continues  to  think  of  the  veteran  as 
somehow  belonging  to  the  Army.  The 
Army  expects  the  veteran  to  promote 
the  Army  point  of  view,  to  back  every 
piece  of  legislation  the  Army  wants.  It 
is  pertinent  here  to  repeat  what  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  told  an  American 
Legion  Convention:  “There  is,  in  the 
relationship  between  the  veteran  and 
the  Army,  a  two-way  responsibility. 
For  the  veteran  must  have  a  contin¬ 
uing  interest  in  the  Army.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  Army’s  problems  and  owes 
to  himself  and  his  country  the  duty  of 
putting  these  clearly  before  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  veteran,  representing  as 
he  does  virtually  every  community  in 
America,  can  exert  a  powerful  infiuence 
in  molding  public  opinion  based  upon 
public  knowledge  and  understanding. 


without  which  no  program  of  national 
security  can  be  fully  effective.”3i< 
When  a  veterans’  organization  does 
not  follow  the  Army  line,  the  Army 
has  way  of  engaging  in  reprisals.  A  re¬ 
cent  case  in  point  is  the  experience  of 
the  liberal  American  Veterans’  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  A  VC,  whose  membership 
does  not  compare  numerically  with  the 
Legion  or  VFW,  condemned  racial  seg¬ 
regation  in  the  armed  forces,  opposed 
both  UMT  and  the  draft,  and  called  for 
an  improvement  in  Army  life  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  voluntary  enlistment.  The 
July  2,  1948  New  York  Post  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  Army  attitude  toward  AVC, 
said:  “Traditionally,  veterans’  groups 
have  invariably  echoed  the  views  of 
the  brass  and  have,  in  return,  received 
numerous  courtesies  and  comforts. 
Royall  and  his  cohorts  have  seemingly 
determined  to  show  the  AVC  chieftains 
that  intransigence  is  costly.’’  The  story 
continued: 

As  a  result,  the  AVC  has  been  form¬ 
ally  denied  the  right  to  distribute 
World  War  II  victory  medals — a  rit¬ 
ual  which  all  other  veterans’  groups 
are  encouraged  to  sponsor;  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  organization  has  been 
denied  the  use  of  Army  facilities  for 
its  forthcoming  national  convention. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
since  it  means  that  delegates  who 
cannot  afford  gaudy  hotel  bills  are 
deprived  of  the  chance  to  remain  in 
armories  or  other  Army  refuges. 
While  these  privileges  are  being 
withheld  from  AVC,  the  Army  is 
generously  extending  these  familiar 
perquisites  to  such  little  known 
units  as  the  United  Indian  War  Vet¬ 
erans,  U.S.A.,  the  Fleet  Reserve  As¬ 
sociation,  the  National  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Philippines,  and  other 
groups  with  infinitely  smaller  mem¬ 
berships — and  less  insurgent  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  AVC  action  in  opposing  Army 
policy  is  a  clear  departure  from  the 
customciry  action  of  veterans’  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  American  Legion  has  con¬ 
sistently  advocated  universal  military 
training  in  line  with  Army  requests 
that  it  do  so.  One  such  request,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  made  by  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  Patterson  to  a  Legion  Conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  in  October,  1946. 


Speaking  of  UMT,  he  said:  “Your  Army 
asks  you  to  raise  your  voice  in  behalf 
of  its  program,  that  you  may  safeguard 
in  time  of  peace  the  freedom  you  have 
maintained  for  America  in  war.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Hershey  and  others  at  the  same 
convention  made  a  plea  for  a  Legion 
campaign  for  UMT,  stating:  “The 
American  Legion  will  not  falter  in  its 
obligations  nor  fail  in  its  responsibili¬ 
ties.”  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Legion  did  begin  in  1947  a  campaign 
which  was  intensified  in  1948  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  further  Army  appeals. 

Another  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  veterans’  organizations  follow 
the  Army  line,  is  seen  in  the  action  of 
the  1947  national  encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Although 
Congress  had  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  decided  upon  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy,  the  Army  was  never 
content  with  the  decision.  Army  agita¬ 
tion  for  military  control  continued  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  at  such  a  tempo  that 
President  Truman  finally  had  to  stop 
it.3i5  The  VFW  followed  the  Army  po¬ 
sition,  and  as  part  of  a  four -point  na¬ 
tional  security  resolution,  voted  for  re¬ 
turn  of  atomic  energy  control  to  the 
military  .316 

Militarism  is  an  attitude  which  ex¬ 
alts  the  military;  it  is  a  disposition  to 
achieve  or  maintain  national  power  by 
military  force;  it  involves  a  willingness 
to  see  the  military  gain  more  power 
and  prestige  at  the  expense  of  those 
civilian  powers  which  might  hold  it  in 
check.  Almost  every  veterans’  organ¬ 
ization  exalts  the  military.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  American  Veterans’ 
Committee,  the  other  veterans’  groups 
spend  a  major  portion  of  their  time 
promoting  legislation  for  a  bigger 
army,  navy,  and  air  force,  and  for 
peacetime  conscription,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  or  promoting  alternatives  to  what 
the  Atlantic  Charter  called  “the  crush¬ 
ing  burden  of  armaments.”  They  see  in 
huge  armaments  a  way  to  prevent  war 
by  frightening  a  potential  enemy,  even 
though  the  evidence  of  history  does  not 
support  their  thesis. 

And  most  veterems’  groups  either 
openly  advocate  or  are  quite  willing  to 
see  more  military  control  over  science, 
education,  foreign  policy,  and  other  in- 
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stitutions  which  in  America  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  under  civilian  control.  The 
nation’s  leading  military  writer,  Han¬ 
son  Baldwin,  in  describing  this  tend¬ 
ency,  said:  31’’ 

The  inculcation  during  the  war  of 
^  millions  of  Americans  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  irresponsibility  of  military  life 
— their  lives  regulated,  ordered,  and 
directed  in  neat  patterns,  with  “se¬ 
curity”  assured  and  the  hard  process¬ 
es  of  thinking  too  often  reduced  to  a 
minimum — impressed  many  of  our 
men,  even  though  they  griped  at  re¬ 
strictions.  There  was  a  wartime  ha¬ 
tred  for  the  petty  tyrannies  of  the 
military,  but  beneath  the  surface 
there  is  today  a  “strong  latent  de¬ 
mand”  on  the  part  of  veterans  for 
executive  centralization  in  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  protective  paternalis¬ 
tic  system  which  they  found  in  the 
services  during  the  war. 

He  added  at  another  point  in  his  Price 
of  Power: 

With  a  surge  of  nationalism — which 
expresses  itself  sometimes  in  the 
feeling  that  “America  ought  to  rule 
the  world”;  “we  must  hold  to  every¬ 
thing  we  got” — has  gone  a  new  re¬ 
spect  for  our  top  military  leaders 
and  high  civilian  executives,  which 
complements  the  latent  demand  for 
greater  centralization  of  federal 
authority,  and  which  has  expressed 
itself  in  the  form  of  political  booms 
— “Eisenhower  for  President”;  “Mac- 
Arthur  for  President”;  “Marshall  for 
President.”  However,  our  population 
has  shown  no  corresponding  gain  in 
respect  for  representative  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  courts.  Put  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Lasswell,  all  these  experiences 
and  attitudes,  our  increasing  depend¬ 
ence  upon  leadership,  our  national¬ 
ism,  etc.,  which  have  helped  to  create 
the  “strong  latent  demand  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  centralization  in  govern¬ 
ments  .  .  .  may  well  lead  to  an  open 
demand  in  the  event  of  any  general 
crisis.” 

The  program  for  the  militarization  of 
America  is  neither  haphazard  develop¬ 
ment  nor  a  plot  to  take  control  of  the 
government.  It  is  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  major  assumptions  on  which  the 
military  operates.  They  assume  that 
there  will  be  another  war,  that  another 
war  will  be  a  toted  war  in  which  every- 
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one  must  participate,  that  total  war  in¬ 
volves  total  mobilization.  Mobilization 
cannot  be  democratic  any  more  than 
an  army  can  discuss  or  vote  on  strategy. 
Therefore  someone  must  direct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  mobilization  and  participation 
of  the  people.  Who,  they  say,  can  do 
this  better  than  the  army  which  con¬ 


tinually  thinks  and  plans  in  terms  of 
war.  Total  mobilization,  to  be  effective, 
they  add,  cannot  wait  until  war  begins. 
The  framework  at  least  must  be  func¬ 
tioning  well  in  advance  of  war. 

Hence  the  excuse  for  more  and  more 
military  control  over  the  people  in 
peacetime. 


Hawaii— A  Sample  of  What  Militarism  Means 


«EW  AMERICANS  realize  what  the  Army 
means  by  its  planning  for  “total  war.” 

They  read  of  to¬ 
tal  mobilization, 
conscription  of 
men  cuid  women, 
labor  and  capital, 
without  any 
clear  picture  of 
what  this  would 
do  to  our  civil 
liberties.  Yet 
during  this  past  war  the  Army  provid¬ 
ed  us  with  an  illustration  of  Army  rule 
in  Hawaii. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Army 
publicity  channels  did  not  highlight  the 
loss  of  freedom  or  the  hardships  to  the 
civil  population  in  Hawciii.  Enough  is 
known,  however,  to  make  every 
thoughtful  civilian  pause  before  giving 
a  green  light  to  the  Army  for  similar 
controls  here  on  the  mainland. 

In  these  islands  of  about  425,000  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  them  American  citizens, 
the  Army  decreed  that  people  must 
work  or  go  to  jail,  carry  personal  iden¬ 
tification  cards,  get  military  passes  to 
be  out  after  10  P.M.,  and  observe  a 
host  of  other  Army  rules.  Any  viola¬ 
tion  of  Army  law  was  judged  by  a 
militaury  Provost  Marshal  whose  deci¬ 
sions  were  rapid  and  whose  punish¬ 
ments  were  frequently  severe.  One  of 
America’s  precious  rights,  that  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  court  and  trial  by  a  jury  of 
one’s  own  peers,  was  suspended.®^* 
When  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  on 
December  7,  1941,  the  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernor,  J.  B.  Poindexter,  under  the  stress 
of  the  emotion  and  danger  of  the  day, 
asked  the  Army  to  proclaim  martial 
law.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  General 
Emmons  assumed  control  of  Hawaii  on 


December  17,  after  General  Short  had 
been  relieved  of  command,  he  assumed 
all  the  prerogatives  of  military  gov¬ 
ernor  without  any  further  proclamation 
from  the  civilian  Governor.  Emmons 
said  that  “martial  law  in  Hawaii  has 
been  purposely  designed  to  meet  war 
conditions  of  military  and  vital  neces¬ 
sity.  .  .  .  ”®i* 

Before  another  year  had  elapsed, 
news  began  to  filter  through  to  the 
mainland  that  the  civilian  population 
was  chafing  vuider  Army  rule  and  was 
asking  for  the  return  of  freedom.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1942  that  Hawaiian  newspapers 
had  called  for  restoration  in  part  of 
civil  rights  because  of  the  “unsurpassed 
loyalty  civilians  had  shown.”  They  com- 
plEiined  of  the  suspension  of  “many 
civil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  press.” 

The  Times  also  reported  that  the  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Hawaii,  Joseph  R.  Far¬ 
rington,  had  said  that  continuance  of 
military  rule  was  not  only  contrary  to 
every  American  tradition  “but  in  fact 
is  a  positive  detriment  to  the  total  war 
effort.”®®® 

As  a  result  of  the  growing  complaints 
and  dissatisfaction  with  Army  rule. 
President  Roosevelt  in  January  1943 
announced®®!  “substantial  restoration  of 
functions  to  the  appropriate  civilian 
authorities.”  Martial  law  including  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus,  remained  in  effect,  but  censorship 
of  civilian  mail,  price  and  rent  control, 
rationing,  and  certain  other  problems 
were  turned  over  to  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties. 

Among  the  Army  abuses  of  civilians 
was  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  loyal 
civilians,  frequently  on  petty  charges. 
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For  example,  the  Army  arrested  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  territorial  Senate  on  the 
charge  of  possessing  a  Japanese  flag, 
though  there  was  no  law  forbidding 
such  possession.  The  Senator  publicly 
burned  the  flag,  but  was  continued  in 
Army  detention.^**  Another  Hawaiian, 
a  52-year-old  alien  Japanese,  was  shot 
and  killed  for  being  abroad  in  a  black¬ 
out  and  failing  to  answer  the  challenge 

of  a  sentry .*23 

When  the  Honolulu  Central  Labor 
Council  (AFL)  asked  that  all  labor 
control  in  Hawaii  be  delegated  to  the 
civil  authority.  General  Richardson, 
the  military  governor,  said,  “Both  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  of  the  opinion  that 
.  .  .  vital  defense  projects  which  are 
now  under  construction  .  .  .  (must  re¬ 
main  under)  the  existing  stabilized 
labor  program  which  includes  wages, 
hours,  and  employment  regulations.”324 
General  Richardson  later  referred  to 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  approving 
the  Army’s  removal  of  Japanese-Amer- 
icans  from  California  as  justifying  “the 
Army  in  retaining  control  over  labor 
on  military  projects.  ...” 

During  the  war,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
made  some  broadcasts  from  the  islands 
in  which  he  produced  evidence  of  a 
labor  draft  suggestive  of  peonage  in 
some  parts  of  the  island.®** 

The  most  celebrated  controversy  be¬ 
tween  civilians  and  the  military  arose 
over  the  Army’s  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Two  Americans  of 
German  ancestry  who  had  been  in¬ 
terned  by  the  Army,  were  granted 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  U.  S.  District 
Court  Judge  D.  Metzger.  However, 
when  U.  S.  marshals  attempted  to  serve 
the  papers  on  General  Richardson,  they 
were  forcibly  prevented  by  military 
police  from  doing  so.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  1,479  persons  had 
been  interned  in  Hawaii  and  that  there 
had  been  no  information  about  legal 
proceedings  against  any  of  them,  with 
one  exception.  If  the  Army  could  be 
forced  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  in  two  cases,  it  would  have  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  all  of  its  internees.®*® 
Judge  Metzger  ruled  the  General  to 
be  in  contempt  of  court  for  failing  to 
produce  the  two  internees  in  court.  The 


General  retorted  that  “Hawaii  is  a  the¬ 
atre  of  war  in  which  (my)  determina¬ 
tion  as  military  commander  as  to  what 
is  necessary  for  military  purposes  is 
conclusive  and  not  subject  to  review  by 
this  court.”®*^  General  Richardson  was 
backed  by  the  War  Department  in  his 
l5osition.  The  General  then  forbade 
anyone  connected  with  any  court  from 
applying  for,  issuing,  serving,  or  ac¬ 
cepting  a  plea  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus,  making  violation  by  Judge  Metz¬ 
ger  or  anyone  else  subject  to  a  five-year 
sentence  and  a  $5,000  fine. 

The  issue  became  so  hot  that  it  looked 
as  if  Congress  would  be  forced  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  War  Department  then  got  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Justice  Department  and 
as  a  face-saving  measure.  General 
Richardson  was  requested  by  Washing¬ 
ton  to  withdraw  his  military  order  for¬ 
bidding  court  action.  It  was  reported  in 
the  press  that  Judge  Metzger  might  be 
asked  thereupon  to  withdraw  his  con¬ 
tempt  citation  against  the  General.®** 
The  situation  was  temporarily  re¬ 
solved  or  rather  avoided  by  the  Army’s 
transferring  the  two  internees  out  of 
Judge  Metzger’s  jurisdiction  to  the 
mainland  where  they  were  freed.  The 
Judge  then  reduced  his  contempt  ci¬ 
tation  against  the  General  to  $100.®** 
General  Richardson  and  Admiral 
Nimitz  maintained  throughout  that  the 
military  should  have  the  power  of  mar¬ 
tial  law.  They  pointed  out  that  if  the 
military  lost  control  the  Army  would 
lose  the  right  to  enter  private  homes, 
to  confiscate  prohibited  articles,  to  con¬ 
trol  labor,  and  to  interne  dangerous 
citizens.®®®  An  article  in  the  December, 
1943  California  Law  Review  which  dis¬ 
cussed  the  habeas  corpus  controversy, 
stated  however:  “Many  high-ranking 
officers  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  openly  said  the  danger  of  inva¬ 
sion  had  passed;  for  some  time  now  the 
people  have  gone  about  their  business 
in  a  manner  normal  for  any  commu¬ 
nity  in  wartime.  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  that 
Hawaii  was  attacked  on  December  7, 
1941  is  no  justification  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  martial  law  two  years  after.” 

Judge  Metzger  continued  civil  court 
functions  in  Hawaii  by  ruling  that  mil¬ 
itary  government  of  the  islands  was 
invalid.  The  Secreteury  of  War  shortly 


thereafter  stated  that  he  felt  martial 
law  still  necessary .831 
Before  long,  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  was  brought  into  the  controversy 
through  an  appeal  by  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal  of  the  Army.  A  civilian  lawyer 
who  appeared  before  the  court  declared 
that  in  one  period  “819  people  had  the 
hardihood  to  plead  ‘not  guilty’  and 
stand  trial”  before  Provost  Courts. 
“You  would  be  amazed  to  know  how 
many  were  convicted — 819.  People 
were  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  They  were  judged  by  people 
who  never  were  in  a  law  court  before. 
...  A  lawyer  who  tried  to  object  would 
be  locked  up  in  jail.”*®* 

The  White  House  in  October,  1944 
finally  ended  martial  law  and  restored 
the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus.883  The  President  had,  several 
months  earlier,  in  April,  pardoned 
General  Richardson  of  the  contempt 
charge,  though  the  press  reported  that 
the  Cabinet  was  of  a  divided  opinion 
about  the  matter. 

Despite  the  pardon  and  the  ending  of 
martial  law,  the  controversy  did  not 
stop.  The  U.  S.  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  January,  1946  recommended 
by  an  unanimous  vote  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  martial  law 
in  Hawaii  during  the  war  should  be 
held.  Many  complaints  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  injustices  at  the  hands  of  the 
Army.  Only  a  few  months  later  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  were  to  sue  Army  gen¬ 
erals  for  illegal  arrest.  One  suit  by  Al¬ 
fred  B.  M.  Smith  was  for  illegal  ar¬ 
rest  and  detention  in  prison  from  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941  until  July  31,  1943  with¬ 
out  any  specification  of  charges. 

Nothing  more  was  done  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  until  March,  1947  when 
the  Chairman  named  a  subcommittee 
to  consider  an  investigation  of  martial 
law  in  Hawaii.  Despite  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  subcommittee,  no  further  ac¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  never  held.  Some  Congress¬ 
men  have  stated  their  belief  that  Army 
influence  was  responsible.  A  powerful 
figure  in  the  Army,  Major  General 
Thomas  H.  Green,  now  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army,  was,  as  a  Colonel 
in  Hawaii,  the  man  who  carried  on  the 
system  of  martial  law. 


Although  the  Congress  failed  to  act, 
the  courts  finally  rendered  a  decision. 
The  Supreme  Court,  after  months  of 
delay,  ruled  in  a  six  to  two  decision  that 
the  military  had  no  power  to  try  ci¬ 
vilians.  In  brief,  the  decision  held  “that 
the  only  relationship  that  can  constitu¬ 
tionally  subsist  between  the  civil  power 
and  the  military  in  connection  with  law 
enforcement  is  one  in  which  the  latter 
has  the  role  of  an  adjunct  police  tak¬ 
ing  orders  from  the  former.”*®^ 

Justice  Black,  speaking  for  the  Court, 
noted  that  (1)  conditions  in  the  islands 
at  the  time  of  the  military  trials  had 
not  required  the  evacuation  of  civilians 
from  any  areas  where  the  civil  courts 
did  business;  (2)  Hawaii  was  not  ene¬ 
my  territory  and  was  loyal;  (3)  no  in¬ 
terference  with  the  enforcement  of  mil¬ 
itary  orders  was  involved;  (4)  the  term 
“martial  law”  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution  and  has  never  been  de¬ 
fined  by  Congress.885 
The  Harvard  Law  Review  (July, 
1946)  in  comment  on  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  said  that  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Stone,  trial 
in  a  civil  court  would  no  more  have 
endangered  the  public  safety  than  the 
gathering  of  the  populace  in  saloons 
and  places  of  amusement  which  had 
been  permitted  by  the  military  authori¬ 
ties.  “Military  thinking  runs  to  abso¬ 
lute  solutions.” 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  is  a  significant  one  for  civil  liber¬ 
ties,  it  has  by  no  means  settled  the 
problems  which  Americans  face  at  the 
hands  of  the  military.  The  Army  not 
only  does  not  want  to  acknowledge  its 
mistakes  in  Hawaii  or  permit  a  civil 
investigation  of  its  acts,  but  it  has  pro¬ 
moted  the  officer  who  administered 
martial  law  in  Hawaii  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Army’s  legal  system.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Army  continues  its  planning 
for  what  it  calls  total  war.  This  plan¬ 
ning,  judging  from  the  Army’s  own 
publicity,  is  aimed  at  military  control 
over  men,  women,  and  children,  over 
capital  and  labor,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  numerous  other  civilian 

activities.386 

No  one  knew  better  than  Donald 
Nelson,  Weurtime  head  of  the  Weu:  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  of  the  Army’s  desire  for 
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control  over  the  civilian  economy.  In 
his  book  Arsenal  of  Democracy  he 
warned  the  nation  to  beware  of  Army 
power  and  influence  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war. 

I^OW,  WHILE  THERE  IS  YET  TIME,  Amer- 
icans  must  become  aware  of  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  foreign  policy,  science, 
education,  labor,  industry,  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  civilian  activities  in  general  are 
controlled  or  influenced  by  the  military. 
Only  a  clear  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  military  program  will 
reveal  the  danger  in  which  the  nation 
now  stands.  The  danger  is  that  we,  the 
citizenry  of  the  United  States,  shall 
gradually  come  to  think  in  military 
terms,  to  believe  that  military  training 
is  the  way  to  discipline  and  mold  youth, 
to  believe  that  military  men  and  mili¬ 
tary  force  are  needed  to  give  substance 


to  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  believe 
that  science  and  education  should  be 
subordinated  to  military  considerations. 
We  shall  fasten  that  danger  upon  our¬ 
selves  by  being  lulled  into  permitting 
or  even  supporting  large  Congressional 
appropriations  which  will  be  used  to 
"pay  for  military  propaganda  designed 
to  make  us  follow  military  thinking 
and  leadership  instead  of  thinking  for 
ourselves. 

Thus  we  may  be  led  to  the  very 
threshold  of  war,  for  concentration  of 
power  in  military  hands  is  always  re¬ 
garded  as  a  provocation  and  threat  to 
other  nations. 

Above  all,  we  must  hold  fast  to  the 
faith  that  democracy  can  flourish  only 
if  it  is  daily  practiced.  No  people  can 
turn  the  important  decisions  of  life 
over  to  its  army  without  eventually 
being  enslaved. 
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APPENDIX 


Colonel  Caklislk  H.  Hummsklsine,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Departmental  Administration,  described 
by  the  Neto  York  Times  of  August  17,  1947  as  head 
of  the  “Executive  Secretariat  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,"  was  formerly  in  the  Office  of  the  Army’s 
General  Staff.  Lt.  Col.  W.  J.  McWilliams,  who 
was  secretary  of  the  General  staff  of  the  Sixth 
Army  Group,  is  Col.  Hummelsine’s  executive  officer 
in  the  State  Department.  W.  W.  Chapman,  Jr., 
executive  assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  E.  Peurifoy,  was  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Walter  K.  Scott, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Departmental  Administration, 
is  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  was  secretary  of  the 
General  Staff  of  Supreme  Allied  Headquarters  in 
Europe. 

Captain  Richard  Weigle,  executive  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  was  secretary  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Chinese  Combat  Command. 

Capt.  L.  W.  Parke,  an  Annapolis  graduate,  is 
chief  of  the  Cryptography  Division  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

John  W.  Bays,  a  retired  Rear  Admiral,  is  Chief 
of  Foreign  Service  Administration. 

Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  Bonesteel,  3rd,  is  listed  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State. 

Reed  Harris,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Records  is  a  graduate  of  Staunton 
Military  Academy  who  served  with  the  Army  in 
1944  and  194S.  The  Chief  of  the  Telegraph  Branch, 
Howard  E.  Chaille,  was  listed  as  the  comi^ndant 
of  junior  school  Briarley  Military  Academy  in  1939 
and  later  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  from 
1941-46. 

When  General  John  H.  Hilldring  was  made  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  8,  1947,  “he  brought  with  him 


to  the  State  Department  twenty-six  of  his  assistants 
in  the  War  Department.”  When  General  Hilldrinj; 
resigned.  General  Charles  Saltzman,  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
took  his  place.  The  Executive  Officer  to  General 
Saltzman  is  Major  Clement  E.  Conger.  Another 
assistant  who  is  in  charge  of  Disarmament  is  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  A.  Frank. 

Lt.  Col.  James  R.  Troth  is  Director  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Division  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Liq¬ 
uidation  Commission.  Two  captains  and  two  lieu¬ 
tenants  serve  in  the  same  division.  In  the  Budget 
and_  Accounting  Division  Lt.  Col.  A.  L.  Monk  and 
Maj.  Clifford  Harrington  are  at  work. 

Listed  as  officers  of  the  Property  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  are  Lt.  Comdr.  John 
A.  Dodd,  and  Lt.  Daniel  E.  Zelmer.  In  the  Special 
Projects  Branch  of  the  same  office  the  Chief  is  Capt. 
Carl  O.  Sullinger  and  two  other  officers  are  Capt. 
Alfred  C.  Herrera  and  Maj.  Bailey  B.  Smith. 

The  Chief  of  the  Acquisition  and  Distribution 
Division  is  a  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  lieutenant  colonel, 
Philip  G.  Strong,  who  served  in  the  Corps  from 
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